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A Premium Worth Having 


This awl is one of the handiest tools about the farm. Would you like one without cost? The Regular 
Price is $1.00. 


Do 

It 

Now 



MYERS 

Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL 


Sews Leather 

Quick 


Lest 

You 

Forget 


There are four ways by which you may own one of these awls: First, Send your renewal and one new sub- 
scription with $1.00. Second, Send two new subscriptions and $1.00. Third, Send renewal for two years and 
$1.00. Fourth, Send $1.00 and we will renew your subscription and send the North Dakota Farmerfor six 
months to any three persons in this state. The awl will be sent post paid. 


Address, 

NORTH DAKOTA FARMER, Lisbon, N. D. 


Pure Gold, But Not“Y ellow” 

Ask Your Superintendent or any Progressive Educator Regarding the Merits of 

THe Rotary, Uncle ^Will’s Magazine 

FOUNDED IN 1897 


Single Subscriptions, One School Year 50 cents 

In Clubs of Five or More to One Person 30 cents 


This Magazine has “Plowed its way” into every County of North 
Dakota and has already entered every state in the Union. This is Why: 

It contains as much reading matter during the year as the First, Second, Third and Fourth Readers combined. 
It is more eagerly read by the pupils than any book. It furnishes choice fresh reading every month. 

It contains just the selections suggested by the Course of Study. It is classic. Its personality is magnetic. 

Our Offer to North Dakota Farmer Readers. 

To any School Officer or Teacher mentioning this offer we will give a year’s subscription 
to THE FARMER with every order for a club of five or more Rotaries for one rear. 

Address, 

The Rotary, Lisbon, N. D. 
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Corn Growing in the Northwest 

By Prof. J. H. Shepperd, N. D. A. C. 

Written for Deere and Webber’s Booklet “Authorative Talks on Farming” 


The corn crop has come to be indis- 
pensable in the small grain rotation sys- 
tems of the northwest. Since weeds have 
made inroads into this new agricultural 
country, a cultivated crop has become a 
necessity as a means of keeping them in 
check without an entire loss of the time 


upon it very largely for carrying his work 
horses and stock cattle thru the winter. 
Many have also come to use their corn 
fodder to carry their grass fat beef past 
the range fat competition by holding 
them up on corn fodder, until sometimes 
in the month of December. Some others 


been thoroly ri.pened. Soft corn does not 
have as much feed value per acre as ripe 
corn, but the sheep gain as much per week 
on a field of soft corn, notwithstanding the 
fact that they put on less per acre of the 
crop. 

Baled Fodder on Chicago Market 

On the Chicago market shredded corn 
fodder in bales brings as high a price as 
baled timothy hay. This indicates that 
horse men have found that corn fodder is 
a satisfactory roughage ration for their 
class of stock. As horses are the most 
particular class of stock to supply with 
roughage, the fact that corn fodder is 
satisfactory to them, would seem to me to 



“Corn is surely making its way in the northwest. It is fitting into the small grain rotation more completely as the 

land grows older and weed pest increases.” 


used in destroying the weeds. On land 
which is not particularly weedy, the 
change to a crop of corn, well cultivated, 
stimulates the wheat and flax following it 
in a very marked way for the first two 
seasons and notably for the third. 

Good Feed for All Livestock 
Corn has the further advantage of fur- . 
nishing a vast amount of excellent rough- 
age intermixed with a considerable of 
grain for carrying farm livestock thru the 
winter. After the corn grower on the 
quarter or half section farm has learned to 
fefed and handle corn fodder, he depends 


have discovered that they can successfully 
fatten a band of sheep which had been 
folded on stubble fields for the early fall 
prior to the time of plowing down the 
stubble by turning them into a field of 
standing corn where they are allowed to 
feed it off as they choose. It puts the 
sheep in excellent condition for market, 
requires no labor in handling the corn, 
and in the hands of a good sheep man 
proves an extremely satisfactory and 
profitable way of marketing the crop. I 
am told also that sheep thrive as well 
on soft corn as they do on that which has 


standardize it as a feed aside from the 
legumes, such as alfalfa and clover, which 
are so highly prized for feeding cattle and 
sheep. 

Put the Stable Manure on Corn 
Ground 

The stable manure which is to be ap- 
plied to the rotated fields of the northwest 
can most satisfactorily be spread on the 
land which is to have corn the following 
season. The only other place that it can 
be well put in a northwestern rotation is 
on the grass field at the time the land is in 
that crop. It is less satisfactory in that 
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instance as the litter from the stable will in 
part be gathered up with the hay crop and 
become a nuisance to the hay maker. 
The stubble land which is to be put into 
corn the following season can have the 
•manure spread upon it and then plowed 
under as the stubble is turned, and the 
season of cultivation in corn will thoroly 
incorporate this manure with the soil, 
leave it in excellent condition for the fol- 
lowing grain crops, and stimulate the corn 
growth during the season when that crop 
is growing. Corn is what is called a 
gross feeder and makes better use of a 
fertilizer which is partially decomposed 
and one that is not well distributed than 
do the small grains. 

Fall Plowing Best for Corn 
If the time will permit it is much better 
to fall plow land for corn than to leave it 
for spring plowing. When spring comes, 
as soon as the ground is in good condition 
for cultivation, the corn fields should be 
given a harrowing, in order to save the 
moisture that would otherwise evaporate, 
to cause it to warm up and to induce the 
weed seeds which are near the surface to 
sprout, so that they may be destroyed be- 
fore the corn is planted. 

Time to Plant Corn 
Do not plant the corn until the ground 
is well warmed up, as corn is a tropical 
plant really and does not start growth un- 
much later than the small grains. The 
old Indian rule for the time of planting 
can scarcely be improved upon. It was, 
plant corn when white oak leaves are the 
size of a squirrel’s ear. The scientist, I 
believe, has found by experimenting that 
corn should not be planted until the 
ground is 50 to 55 degrees F. below the 
surface, and this agrees exactly with the 
Indian rule, for when that temperature of 
soil occurs, the leaves of the oak will be 
about the size described. 

It is very important that the soil 
should be worked into a good seed bed 
when the corn is planted and that the 
weeds be entirely destroyed at that time. 
The Kind to Plant 
In the northwest the Golden Dent, 
Northwestern Dent, Minnesota King, 
Minnesota No. 13, and Rustler’s White 
Dent, are the popular dent varieties. 
Among the flints; Mercer, Triumph, and 
Dakota are successful and popular. I 
have named the dents in about their order 
of earlincss, and of the flints the Dakota is 
the smallest and by far the earliest of the 
list. In North Dakota we have had 
school boys ripen corn so near the Can- 
adian boundary line that they could have 
thrown the ears across into Canada as 
they husked them. The Minnesota 13 
and Rustler’s White Dent are varieties 
which compare well with the medium- 
sized strains of the corn belt and answer 
well for the more southern and warmer 
soiled districts. In the next less favor- 
able situation, Golden Dent, Northwest- 
ern Dent and Minnesota King find suit- 


able environments. Beyond these and 
reaching nearly to the Canadian bound- 
ary, if indeed, not reaching entirely to it, 
Mercer flint and Triumph are able to ripen 
and give good returns. 

Plant It in Check Rows 
In this northwestern country, with rare 
exceptions, it is much better to plant the 
corn in check rows, so that it may be cul- 
tivated each way. It is an open secret 
that the farmers and farm workmen of the 
northwest are not skillful at cultivating 
corn; if not planted in hills according to 
the check row system, it is almost sure to 
be a weedy crop. Pains should be taken 
to screen out the small seeds, so that it 
will be dropped by the planter in uniform 
sized hills. Four stalks to the hill is the 
best thickness to seed it in my opinion for 
this country. 

Use the Harrow or Weeder 

The harrow or weeder should be used 
very regularly on corn fields after planting 
until the corn is about five inches high. 
There are several advantages to using the 
harrow or weeder. First of all, it culti- 
vares in the row and in the hill, as no one 
can do with the cultivator without cover- 
ing the young plants; and, as a conse- 
quence, it keeps the hills free from weeds 
during this early state. After each show- 
er, as soon as the ground is dry enough to 
work well, the harrow or weeder should be 
over the corn field. It can be harrowed at 
any time after the seed is in the ground, 
without material injury to the crop. 
After the corn has passed the stage of 
harrowing, the cultivator should be run 
thru it once every week or ten days, until 
it is too high to pass under the cultivator 
beams. Like the harrow the cultivator 
should follow each shower as soon as the 
ground is dry enough to work. 

After the corn has reached too great a 
height to be cultivated, it requires no 
further attention until fall. If it is to be 
used for ensilage, cut it when it is in the 
glazing stage, provided it reaches that 
stage before there is danger of a killing 
frost. The frosting of corn does not hurt 
it particularly for ensilage making, except 
that it makes it dry up in the course of 
two or three days and dry corn does not 
work up satisfactorily for ensilage. When 
the time for frost approaches, I regard 
it the best policy, to set about the ensilage 
making and get it into the silo in time to 
avoid this drying effect, which might come 
on before the silo could be filled. 

The Effect of Fall Frosts 

Corn that is to be cut for fodder is not 
injured by frost, except that the rains 
bleach it badly after it is dried and the 
binders and shockers cause heavy loss 
from the breaking up and blowing away of 
the leaves which represent the most 
palatable and digestible portion of the 
entire plant aside from the grain. 

Saving Seed Corn 

Seed should be saved from the breeding 
plot at least before the fodder is cut. 


Every man should have a breeding plot 
on his farm to produce him his seed corn 
for the year following This seed plot 
can very well be the first row on one side 
of his regular corn field, or in the middle of 
it, or wherever he can find the most suit- 
able place. By passing thru the field be- 
fore the corn is harvested, the man se- 
lecting the seed has a chance to take the 
entire plant into consideration. He can 
see whether the stalk is large or small, 
tall or short, whether the ear is attached 
high or low, and any other point that he 
may have in his mind that he would like to 
bring into his entire crop. This should be 
dried out thoroly before freezing weather 
comes. Thoro ventilation of the room in 
which the corn is being dried is very es- 
sential. If it is thoroly dried before 
freezing weather comes, the grower is as- 
sured of a good supply of strong growing 
seed for the next season. 

Make Large Shocks 

If the fodder is to remain in the field, 
make the shocks as large as practical, as 
the outside layer of stalks lose the greater 
portion of their feeding value. If it is 
stacked, make sure that it is dry enough to 
stack and build up in narrow ricks to 
avoid undue heating. Stalks of corn are 
so large and full of sap, that they are very 
slow in drying out thoroly and are very 
bad about heating. Great care should be 
taken in all handling of corn fodder, 
whether it is stacked in the bundle or 
shredded, as heating will be found to occur 
frequently when it is not anticipated. 

Corn left in the shock and hauled as fed 
is, of course, entirely safe so far as heating 
is concerned, but the handling of such fod- 
der is frequently very disagreeable in the 
winter season, particularly when the 
snows are heavy and the shocks become 
imbedded in snow and ice. 

To Keep Shredded Fodder 
From Heating 

When the fodder is shredded, it can be 
fed and handled exactly like hay. All of 
the trouble from the heavy stalks being in 
the mangers or even thick on the yard 
when it is fed in the open is avoided and 
an excellent grade of provender is sup- 
plied. Some have surmounted the dif- 
ficulty from heating with shredded corn 
fodder, by building it up in a stack with 
oat straw by spreading first a layer of 
shredded fodder and then a layer of 
straw, having each from a foot to eighteen 
inches high when settled. The dry straw 
absorbs the moisture from the moist 
corn fodder and prevents any possibility 
of heating. I am told that the straw takes 
on the flavor of the fodder to so great an 
extent that the stock eat it with a con- 
siderable degree of relish compared with 
the way in which they ordinarily take to a 
straw diet. 

Few people in the northwest consider it 
profitable to husk their corn and instead 
feed the ears right with the fodder in the 
husks. This plan saves a vast amount of 
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labor and except where stall fattening of 
cattle or sheep is desired or where hogs are 
to be fattened upon it, I can see no special 
gain from husking it, even if no charge is 
made for doing the work. 

Corn is surely making its way in the 
northwest. It is fitting into the small 
grain rotation more completely as the 
land grows older and weed pests increases 
and it is in addition supplying a large 
amount of the feed necessary to carry on 
the mixed farming which is proving more 
profitable than the strict production of 
small grain in this intensive cereal and 
flax producing section of America. 


DUNN COUNTY FLAX KINGS 

Their Grain Tank Train 

The marketing of 25,000 to 130,000 
bushels of flax raised an average distance 
of 40 miles from any railroad, is quite 
an undertaking and without the use of 
a gasoline traction engine, known as 
a Big Four, it would be practically 
impossible. The breaking of raw prairie 
land this season, growing, harvesting 
and threshing of such a crop is even more 
astonishing. 


of Dickinson made a special trip Wednes 
day morning to photograph the outfit 
which was taken in the street at Taylor, 
just south of the McClure grove. 

C. W. Colgrove of Minneapolis and 
J, B. Dickson of Mt. Vernon, S. D., 
landed in Stark county on March 27, 
and commenced breaking operations on 
April 17. Mr. Dickson is secretary and 
manager of the Dakota Development 
Co., incorporated under the laws of 
South Dakota, and is on one side of the 
road and Mr. Colgrove on the other in 
northern Dunn county, just west of 
Halliday and not far from Bailey. They 
are not in partnership, each having his 
own machinery and crew of men, but they 
have been in a position to help each other 
a great deal. Mr. Colgrove had 1,065 
acres in flax this year and figures an 
average yield of 12 bushels to the acre, 
some of the land giving a yield of 18 
bushels. From 100 acres threshed out 
the first of the week the average was 14 
bushels. 

J. B. Dickson has 1,400 acres of flax 
and so far as can be seen the yield will be 
the same. 

Mr. Dickson has two Big Four engines 


It requires about 24 hours on good 
roads to pull 800 to 900 bushels of flax 
into Taylor, the empty tanks being 
hauled back in about 17 hours. The 
cost of hauling this grain is 7 cents per 
bushel. Mr. Colgrove attends to the 
marketing, going to Taylor in his auto at 
about the right time to overtake the 
grain tanks as they near the vaillge. The 
grain train is sent over the Knife river at 
the J. K. Slack crossing. Mr. Dickson 
superintends threshing and loading oper- 
ations at the other end. It will probably 
require until November 15 to get this 
crop threshed and delivered, as two to 
three trips is all that can be made in a 
week. 

Mr. Colgrove states that in his opinion, 
flax is certain to advance in price and 
he does not expect that they will sell 
much at present. However, the crop 
of these two great farms will be delivered 
in Taylor and arrangements made for 
storing the same in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Colgrove says that the success at 
their farms can be attributed to deep 
engine plowing. The plows were put 
down 5 inches. He believes in packing 
the land but does not care to cut the 



Overland Flax Special 


This is the work which C. W. Colgrove 
and J. B. Dickson are so successfully 
bringing to a close this fall and the 
accompanying picture shows their first 
train of grain tanks bearing 700 bushels 
of flax which was transported to Taylor 
the first of last week and which sold at 
$2.20 per bushel . 

The gentleman in the left side of the 
automobile is C. W. Colgrove, with W. 
W. Stackhouse at his right. The engineer 
who hauled the six grain tanks and one 
oil tank into Taylor stands on the foot 
board of his Gas Tractor. A. J. Osborn 


and one of these engines is being used 
in delivering the grain at Taylor. Mr. 
Colgrove puts up a separator against 
the engine and to this extent the two 
big farm operators are working together 
in getting their product to market. 
They have the same kind of machinery 
thruout, each using five Deering binders, 
cutting from 70 to 75 acres of flax per 
day. They thresh from the shock, 
using seven teams in the field and run 
out about 800 bushels of flax in a day. 
The Colgrove place has a crew of 8 men 
and the Dickson farm 12. 


sod. He used a float ahead of his seed 
drills. Eight quarts of flax were sown 
to the acre. Mr. Dickson plowed to the 
same depth, disked his land and drilled 
in 14 quarts of flax to the acre. They 
commenced seeding the 13th of May and 
finished on the 16th of June, there being 
but one day’s difference in the time 
of closing on the two places. The yields, 
so far as can be ascertained at this time, 
are the same. 

Mr. Colgrove expects to crop at least 
3,000 acres next year, which will neces- 
sitate one or more engines on his land t 
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N. D., December 7tb and 8tb 


The Dakota Development Co. may seed 
as high as 4,000 acres another year. Mr. 
Colgrove says that for his wheat on 
flax ground he will disk three times, and 
the third season when he plows the 
land again he will turn up an inch of 
new soil. 

It must be remembered that everything 
on these farms is done with gasoline 
engines. Day and night crews were 
operating during the plowing season. 
The best of engineers and skilled help 
were employed thruout and in addi- 
tion to a good salary the engineers 
were given a bonus of $5 per day when 
they made the plows turn 30 acres in 
24 hours, and they came in for the extra 
a good many times. 

Mr. Colgrove has a cow, while Mr. 
Dickson buys his milk from a neighbor. 
Each gentleman has a saddle pony 
and an auto, and their present plan 
is to put the places in charge of one person 
for the winter while they go east. 


This association was organized pri- 
marily to extend the knowledge of farming 
methods in those areas of the state where 
the conservation of moisture is a matter of 
importance. Where the rainfall is near- 
ly 15 inches special care must be taken 
to utilize the moisture and it is the aim 
of the Dry Farming Congress to empha- 
size this fact and to extend knowledge 
concerning it. 

The amount of our rainfall has a 
profound influence upon our methods of 
farming, and therefore it is within the 
province of this association to treat prac- 


the conservation of moisture, at least in 
the major portion of the state. But 
this does not mean that any one line 
of farming should be followed, to the 
exclusion of others. 

It is becoming realized by us all that 
mixed farming is generally to be most suc- 
cessful in this state. This being the case, 
particular attention must be paid to live- 
stock. In order that we may get the best 
from the live stock close attention must 
be paid to the growing of forage and grains 
to be feed them. This leads immediate- 
ly to a consideration of corn, alfalfa 



Business Street of M oh all, a Live Town in Northwestern North Dakota 


The cost of breaking and cropping 
these farms this season has been $5.80 
to $6 per acre. There was never a break- 
down that amounted to anything dur- 
ing the spring, as both parties had pro- 
vided themselves with all kinds of extras. 
They figured that every hour’s delay 
in the breaking season would cost $10 
and that it was best to safeguard in 
every way possible. 


tically all questions that have to do with 
the farm. The idea has been common 
that the term “dry farming” is as- 
sociated only with grain production, but 
nothing could be farther from the truth. 

It is the aim of those interested in 
good farming to see every farm in the 
state placed on a rational and profit 
making basis. In order that this may be 
done, strict attention must be paid to 


grasses, and to other forage crops, as far as 
they are successful. 

It has been found that our soil is well 
adapted to small grains, and there is no 
reason why the growing of these should 
not form an important feature. A suc- 
cessful grain crop provides good ready 
money. 

Along with live stock and grain farming 
the fruit patch and garden should be 
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gaven ittention. We have a wealth here 
which is not often well considered. The 
tin can farmer used to be an important 
feature in North Dakota, but by this time 
he ought to be as much of a fossil as the 
mammoth found in the Bad- Lands. It is 
feared,- however, that such is not the case. 
Gardening may be made successful in 
North Dakota every year, and but few 
realize the wealth of food a well kept 
garden produces. Perhaps some of the 
farmers’ wives have something yet to 
learn how the garden products may be 
best prepared for winter. Modern meth- 
ods allow the farmers’ family to have green 
vegetables, either fresh or “put up,” the 
entire year. 

We do not realize what wealth we have 
in the line of fruit, if the right kinds be 
grown and the right methods pursued. 
In the early attempts to raise fruit -too 
little regard has been paid to our rain- 
fall and other climatic conditions. We 
have endeavored to grow fruit unadapted 
to the region. All of the items men- 
tioned above are dependent directly and 
immediately upon the rainfall that we get. 
The Dry Farming Congress to be held at 
Dickinson will discuss these different 
topics fully and adequately as the time 
permits. 

L. R. W r aldron, 

Sec. N. D. Dry Farming Association. 


SHALL WE PRACTICE DRY FARMING WHEN 
THERE IS PLENTY OF RAIN? 

Pres. J. H. Worst, N. D. A. C 

The question is sometimes raised, 
“Shall we practice dry farming when there 
is plenty of rain?” Most assuredly. The 
time to conserve moisture is when there is 
moisture to conserve. A farmer re- 
marked to me the other day, “I have got 
the moisture on my farm down to a depth 
of more than three feet, already.” That 
farmer’s adea is exactly right. He is 
conserving moisture for next year’s crop 
while his neighbors are allowing the 
moisture that has recently fallen in abund- 
ance to go its usual way, according to the 
laws of chance. Next spring, his neigh- 
bors will plant their wheat and other 
small grain and depend upon the clouds to 
furnish moisture as the grain may need it. 
This farmer will get just as much rain 
from the clouds as they and will, in addi- 
tion, have a large quantity of water 
stored up in the subsoil to nourish the 
crop, should a dry spell occur during the 
growing season. And that dry spell is 
very apt to come. I will venture that 
this particular farmer will have a big crop 
next year whether his neighbors do or not. 
If they get a big crop, he will get a bigger 
crop. 

It has been fully demonstrated that a 
considerable portion of the rainfall of any 
one year can be conserved and carried 
over, in the soil, for the benefit of the 


next year’s crop. Where the average 
rainfall is 18 inches, it should be an easy 
matter to carry four or five inches of 
autumn rainwater over the winter for 
next season’s crop. Four inches of 
water represents approximately 450 tons 
of moisture per acre, — a sufficient quantity 
to nourish the growing crop during weeks 
of protracted drought. 

I am convinced that by means of 
suitable cultivation, which includes deep 
plowing, the bogie of drought will be 
forever dispelled in this state. There is 
absolutely no necessity for a single crop 
failure in North Dakota on account of 
drought. The fault is not with the soil, 
nor with the climate nor with the plants; 
it is with our system of farming. As long 


as we apply humid methods to semi-arid 
conditions, we may expect repeated crop 
failures, or partial failures that will ma- 
terially lessen the profits which farmers 
should realize from their business. 

It requires approximately seven dollars 
per acre to grow a crop. This includes in- 
terest on investment, cost of seed, wear 
and tear of farm machinery, labor, etc. 
By adding one additional dollar’s worth 
of labor to each acre, there is little ques- 
tion but that the average profits would be 
doubled. In other words, as much profit 
should be realized from the one additional 
dollar’s worth of labor as is now realized 
from the seven dollars worth of unavoid- 
able labor and investment. Consequently 
if farmers would devote one-third of their 


You’ll Save Money, Trouble and 
Later Disappointment, if You 
Always Buy Stoves at Home 


If you expected to break up housekeeping: and 

go to boarding in a few years, it might pay you to send away from 
home for a stove. But as you are going to need stoves the rest of 
your life, why not buy good stoves— stoves that last many years? Is it 
not poor business judgment to buy stoves that last but a third as 
long as they ought to, just to save a dollar or so at the start? 

Home Dealers Give Better Values 

In return for the slightly higher price you may 

pay for stoves bought at home, you get this : 

1 — A stove that far outwears any ordinary stove. 

2 — A stove that burns less fuel. 

3— A stove on which the freight is paid. 

4— A stove which is guaranteed to give permanent satisfaction. 

5— You have no waiting to do. No squabbles to adjust with the 
Railroad Company. No draying. No loading. Nounload- 
ing. No uncrating. No fussing with stovepipes. No black- 
ing to fool with* 

6 — You get more liberal credit accommodations. 

Disadvantages of Sending Away 

Stoves bought away from home, though sold on 

30 days’ free trial, are hard to return; troublesome to crate and to haul 
to the station. You pay a higher freight rate than your local dealer. You 
take chances and risks that you need never take if you buy at home. 



Heater for Coal, 
Coke or Wood 


The World-Famous Garland Line 


The kind of stoves that have proven best by forty years* test are 

sold only through dealers. These are the world-famous Garland Stoves and Ranges, now 
used in more than FOUR MILLION homes and sold by leading dealers everywhere. 

No matter what style of stove you want, or how much you have in mind to pay for your stove, 
be sure to call at your dealer's and see the great Garland line. \Yc will send you the name of the 
Garland Dealer in your town. 

You will know Garland Stoves by the trademark here shown, which appears on every 
Garland. 

8 Stove Books FREE 

We now print and give away eight different Stove Books for the 

benefit of Stove Buyers. If you will send us your name and address { 37 ) 

and tell us what style of stove or range you want, we will send you 
the proper books. 

Please state which of these stove subjects interests you just now: 

Steel Ranges, Cast Ranges, Cook Stoves, Base Burners, Heaters, 

Gas Ranges, Furnaces, "The Only Safe Way to Buy Stoves and Ranges” 

Today is none to soon to begin thinking about home comfort in 
cold weather. Write at once for the books. All free. Address 




The Michigan Stove Company 

Largest Makers of Stoves, Ranges, Gas Ranges 
Detroit and Furnaces in the World Chicago 
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Premium Offers 


JUST A LITTLE WORK 

All Premiums are sent absolutely 
free, express or post paid. 

Old or New Subscriptions to the 

North Dakota Farmer 

Lisbon, N. D. 



Size 6x9 

Webster’s School Diction- 
ary for three subscriptions 
at 50 cents each. 


This stem wind Watch for Boys 
is given for three Subscriptions 
at 50 cents each. 


l 



W erf 


A Cuckoo Clock 
for only three 
Subscriptions at 
50 cents each. 



Rapid Calculator and Veter- 
inary Hand Book for the 
Farmer. Given for one Sub- Stereoscope and 25 Views for the Young 
scription at 50 cents. Folks. Given for 3 subscriptionsat5oc each 


iB 



One Set of Six Silver Plated Teaspoons 
given for two Subscriptions at 50c each. 






I 

I 





The “International” Self -Sharpening* Shear is given for one 
Subscriber at 50 cents. 
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land to the growing of corn and alfalfa, 
neither of which interferes with the time 
and labor employed in farming wheat, 
and put one-third more labor, thus made 
available, on only two-thirds as many 
acres of wheat, they would grow more 
wheat than where they spread their 
energies over the one-third larger area. 
The corn and alfalfa fed to livestock 
would insure them a large additional in- 
come, and one that is not often adversely 
influenced by climatic conditions, while 
the fertility deposited upon the farm re- 
sulting from freeding the corn and alfalfa 
to live stock would vastly improve the 
productiveness of the soil. Corn and al- 
falfa usually can be attended to when the 
wheat needs no care, thus distributing the 
labor more equitably thruout the season. 

Another thing, shock-threshing is gen- 
erally bad business, for the reason that all 
cannot thresh at once when the grain is 
ready for the machine; consequently, all 
who cannot thresh early stand a good 
chance of having their grain injured in the 
shock and also are hindered from plowing 
until their grain is threshed. Fully half 
the farmers are thus hindered from plow- 
ing early, many of them being compelled to 
postpone operations until the following 
spring. Better to stack the grain as soon 
as fit and start the plow. 

Plow deep and follow the plow with a 
drag. The drag will conserve more 
moisture than will get into the soil from 
melting snows. Besides water thus con- 
served is where it is needed instead of on 
the surface where it will speedily evapo- 
rate. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF CROP CONDITIONS 

Nov. 15, 1911 

The harvest of 1911 have been practica.- 
ly completed and prelimanary estimates 
made of the production of most of the 
important crops, from which it appears 
that the aggregate production of crops in 
1911 is approximately 7.9 per cent less 
than the crops of 1910 and about .4 per 
cent less than the average annual pro- 
duction of the preceding five years. 

The preliminary estimates of produc- 
tion in 1911, with comparisons, of such 
crops as have been estimated quanti- 
tatively by the bureau of Statistics, with 
on November 1, 1911, and November 1, 
1910, are as follows: 


Crops 


1911 

prelim’ry 

1910 

Corn 

bu. 

4,776,301 

3,125,713 

Wheat 

*v 

655,516 

695,443 

Oats. 


873,641 

1,126,765 

Barley 

if 

145.951 

161,241 

Barley 

a 

145,951 

162,227 

Rye 

it 

30,677 

33,039 

Bucckwheat 

it 

17,051 

17,239 

Flaxseed 

it 

21,692 

14,116 

Potatoes 

it 

281,735 

338,811 

Hay 

tons 

46,969 

60,978 

Tobacco 

lbs. 

790,663 

984,349 


The production of other crops in 1911, 
expressed in percentage of the average 
production in recent years, (not compared 
with full crop) is estimated as follows: 
Apples 126.3; pears 110.8; watermelons 
105.1;grapes 102.7;cantaloupes 101.8; pea- 
nuts 99.3; asparagus 97.7; alfalfa 96.1; 
beans 95.1; kafir corn 95; cranberries 
94; tomatoes 93.9; cabbage 93; raspber- 
ries 91. 

Onions 89.7; millet 87.2; strawberries 
83.6; blackberries 83.5; cloverseed 82.6; 


millet seed 82.1; peaches 80.3; hemp 
78.2; clover hay 68.1. 

Yield per acre compared with average 
yield, sorghum 102; sweet potatoes 
101.2; hops 90.4; broom corn 85.1. 

Condition, compared with average 
conditions, at or near time of gathering: 

Sugar cane 109.8; cotton 106.9; lemons 
103.9; sugar beets 102.6; oranges 101.6; 
rice 99. 

This year’s total crop production in 
the western states, based upon preliminary 


Be Sure to Visit 

The Northwestern 
Land Products 


Show 


At St. Paul 
Auditorium 


Dec. 12-23, 1911 

The first annual Exhibit of the newly formed North- 
western Development League of the “Prosperity States 
of America,” Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Wahsington, Oregon and Alaska. 

The Land Products Exhibition in Saint Paul is one means 
adopted for carrying out the objects of the 

Northwestern Development League 

It will be a show of the Northwest States, by the North- 
west States, and for the Northwest States, and not to 
promote private or corporate interests. 

Saint Paul has been selected as the place for the first 
exhibition under the auspices of the Northwestern De- 
velopment League, primarily because of the fact that St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, the Twin Cities, form a great 
gateway thru which much of the traffic of the North- 
west passes, and through which move the thousands of 
people who go to and fro in the Northwest, bent on 
pleasure, health or the search for a home. 

Convenient DeLuxe trains several times daily to and 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis via the 

Northern Pacific Ry 


A. M. CL EL AND 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 



J. A. G. RISK 
Agent 

Lisbon, N. D. 
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estimates, is given below; the first figure 
after each state indicates its total crop 
production in 1911, relatively, as com- 
pared with 1910, 100 representing last 
year’s production; the second figure indi- 
cates production in 1911, relatively, com- 
pared with the average production in 
years 1905-09, 100 representing the 

average production for the five years- 

Production 1911 


States 

1910 

1905-09 

Ohio 

. 92 

ion 

Indiana 

89 

99 

Illinois 

84 

98 

Michigan 

94 

105 

Wisconsin 

111 

97 

Minnesota. 

84 

92 

Iowa 

. ' 82 

91 

Missouri 

77 

90 

North Dakota .... 

213 

93 

South Dakota .... 

56 

56 

Nebraska 

80 

75 

Kansas 

76 

73 

Montana 

149 

198 

Wyoming 

101 

54 

Colorado 

88 

82 

Idaho 

124 

150 

Washington 

127 

115 

Oregon 

103 

113 

California 

93 

108 

United States. . . . 

92.1 

99.6 


IS FERTILITY NECESSARY? 

At the present time when there is so 
much discussion as to whether fertility is 
needed to grow crops or not, the following 
extract from an address by Prof. J. H. 
Shepperd before the N. D. Academy of 
Science is interesting: 

England is credited with producing 
fifty million bushels of wheat per year. 
She imports two hundred million bushels of 
wheat and takes pains to import that as 
wheat instead of as flour for the sake of 
getting the fertility which is contained in 
the bran and shorts portions of the kernel 
almost exclusively. She imports one 
hundred million bushels of corn and nearly 
a billion pounds of oil cake per year. In 
addition to this mammoth annual source 
of fertility she imports large quantities of 
phosphorus. These importations of grain 
result in the production of a vast quantity 
of stable manure in Britain which is 
lavishly applied to the fields which are 
planted to grain. 

Dr. Bernard Dyer, in his American 
lectures on the results of investigation on 
the Rothamstad soils in discussing the 
Boradbalk wheat plat that has produced a 
crop of wheat each year sance 1844, after 
stating that it had been given an annual 
application of 15.7 tons of farm manure 
each year during that .time, uses the fol- 
lowing 'sentence: “It is to be borne in 
mind, however, that the quantity of 
manure used in these continuous wheat 
growing experiments is on the yearly 


average far less than would be used in 
practical agriculture on any of the rota- 
tion systems.” 

This recalls to my mind the statement 
of our Scottish herdsmen at the agri- 
cultural College, who in conversation with 
me about the method of top dressing 
pasture and meadow lands in Scotland, 
remarked that the Scottish farmer did not 
put on his stable manure with a pepper 
box and seemed to have the idea that the 
quantity applied here is very light when 
we do make application of that product to 
our lands. In addition to this, England 
began importing Guano as early as 1855 
at the rate of two hundred thousand tons 
annually from South America and the sea 
islands. The Guanos contain from 15% 
of nitrogen and 5% phosphorus to about 
1% nitrogen and 15% of phosphorus. 

Aikman in discussing manures wrote in 
1894 of the use of bones for fertilizers in 
England. He states that they first em- 
ployed bones for fertilizers in 1774 and that 
their use has steadily increased ever since. 
He also states that their popularity among 
farmers is unrivaled. 

Baron Liebig raised a warring protest 
against their using bone in such large 
quantity, saying that England was robbing 
all other countries of their fertility. 
England is said to have turned up the 
battle fields of Leipzig, Waterloo and of 
the Crimea and to have carried away from 
the cacatombs of Sicily the skeletons of 
many ganerations. Aikman sums up his 
uncanny statement in these words: 
“Annually she recovers from the shores of 
other countries to her own the manural 
equivalent of three million and a half of 
men.” England also supplied her soil 
with one hundred thousand tons of slag 
phosphorus per year before the close of 
the last century and at the present time 
is credited with using three hundred 
thousand tons per annum. 

By this process of gathering the world’s 
fertility and heaping up on the “tight 
little island” regularly and systematically 
for centuries and of shipping nothing out 
of the country that has fertilizing value, 
she bears the strongest evidence of what 
fertility, coupled with her heavy rainfall 
and her humid air, which allows the 
minimum escape of moisture in the pro- 
duction of a ton of dry material in a crop, 
will do for the crop yields of a country. 

Germany shows much the same condi- 
tion, tho a somewhat lighter yield than 
England and while she has ranged less 
widely in gathering fertility, she ships out 
of her country little besides sugar, which 
commodity contains none- of the elements 
of crop fertility. 

Denmark sells butter as almost her ex- 
clusive export product, a material which 
at the commercial rates of fertilizers as 
they are sold on the market carries off 
48 cents worth per ton while wheat bran 
on the same basis shows a value for its 
fertilizing ingredients of about $9 per ton. 


NO MONOPOLY IN SILOS 

The Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has set out on a nation wide hunt for 
a home-made round silo built in 1898 or 
earlier and incorporating some of the 
essential features of the patented struc- 
ture of the present day. M. L. King, 
agricultural engineering experimentalist 
of the station, has offered a reward of $50 
for the first definite information about 
just such a silo. He expects also to 
make a trip to several of the older dairying 
districts of the United States for a personal 
search for pioneer silos. 

Back of this unusual hunt is the claim of 
the wooden silo manufacturers that 
American farmers cannot build round silos 
of any type or material without first pay- 
ing tribute to them in license fees. They 
claim a patent monopoly and they have 
organized themselves to enforce- it. In 
the past summer of extensive silo building 
they sent out thousands of letters warning 
farmers who were putting up home-made 
silos and threatening suit for infringement. 

This claim of a silo monopoly concerns 
the Iowa station because two of its ex- 
perimenters, Prof. J. B. Davidson and M. 
L. King, designed a successful hollow tile 
silo three years ago which they dedicated 
to the American farmer and his free use. 
This silo has been made the special object 
of attack in Iowa where nearly a thous- 
and are in use. Letters warning farmers 
building these silos have been sent out and 
intimations of damage suits have been 
frequent. Whenever appealed to, the 
station has made the positive statement, 


WANTED. Canvassing Agents at once 

for the sale of Compendium of Everyday 
Wants, the book of general necessity, 
price $1.50; also for The Devil’s Bride, 
a wonderful religious allegory, price 
$1.00. Either outfit sent postpaid for 
10 cents. 50% commission to agents. 
Big sellers. Address A. B. KUHLMAN, 
Publisher, 138 West Lake St., Chicago, 
III. 


For Sale 

Fine Farm in the Best 
Watered Valley in Montana. 

Forty acres under plow. A never-dry 
river runs across corner. County Road 
runs diagonally thru land. Irrigation 
ditch north of land, if you care to use it. 
Five miles to railroad. One of the 
finest apple orchards in world near 
mouth of valley. 400 acres plowed. 
Fine for grain, flax, etc. 225 acres 
grazing land. May divide if desirable. 

NO CROP FAILURES 

Inquire of 

R. M. SCHMERLER 
17 South Sixth Street, Mpls. Minn. 
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based on investigation, that neither brick, 
tile nor masonry silos in any way infringe 
upon wooden silo patents. After further 
investigation the station has taken the 
new stand that it is doubtful if the mani- 
facturers really have a monopoly, as 
they claim, on wooden silo building. 

“We have good reasons to believe, ” 
says Mr. King, “that the special features 
of wooden silos for which patents are 
claimed were used in some of the silos 
built prior to the date of the patents, 
June, 1899. Those features are the con- 
tinuous door, reinforced doorjambs, door 
jamb braces and devices for holding the 
doors in place. Round wooden silos were 
in use long before 1899. We want addi- 
tional information about them. 

“The Iowa station is not setting out to 
fight anybody. It merely wants to make 
certain about these disputed points and to 
protect the farmers in Iowa and in every 
state in what it considers their right to 
build round silos of brick, tile or masonry, 
and possibly of wood, also.” 


KEROSENE ENGINES RE- 
PLACING GASOLINE 

Our many readers who are about to 
buy farm engines will be pleased to know 
that the high price of gasoline is nothing 
to become alarmed about. As a matter 
of fact , gasoline is not and never was as 
good an engine fuel as common kero- 
sene (coal oil). Two pints of kerosene, 
under actual test, give more engine 
power than three pints of gasoline. 
So why worry about the price of gaso- 
line, so long as kerosene remains so 
cheap? 

Kerosene, besides being cheaper and 
more powerful, pint for pint, than gaso- 
line, is much safer. 

It never explodes. Nor does it waste 
by evaporation. Kerosene is more 
convenient to buy, too. You can get it 
at any store, cheap, while gasoline is al- 
ways high, and not every storekeeper 
handles it. 

A great many of our readers are tak- 
ing advantage of the Detroit Engine 
Works’ offer to ship a Kerosene Engine 
on 15 days’ free test to prove that kero- 
sene beats gasoline in every way. We 
suggest to all our readers that they, be- 
fore buying a farm engine of any des- 
cription, look into the kerosene engine. 

A man with the “Amazing Detroit” 
not only has an engine especially 
equipped for kerosene, but when neces- 
sity arises he can use benzine, distillate, 
alcohol or gasoline. This engine sells at 
a very low price, so anybody can easily 
afford one. It comes ready to run and 


is a perfect engine for pumping, sawing, 
threshing, churning, separating milk, 
grinding feed, etc. 

A postal mailed today to the Detroit 
Engine Works, 385 Bellevue Ave, De- 
troit, Mich., brings catalog, prices and 
full explanation of 15 Days’ Free Trial 
Offer. 


FARMERS’ BANK OF PROSPERITY 

Read before the Bankers’ Association. 

State of North Dakota 
At close of Business — June 28, 191k 
RESOURCES 
Loans — The crop. 

Reserves — Cows, Hogs and Poultry. 
Cash — Grain, stock, butter and eggs. 
LIABILITIES 

Capital — Soil fertility, buildings, stock 
and machinery. 

Surplus — Manure applied to land. 
Deposits — Corn, alfalfa and stock in- 
crease the deposit of fertility in soil 
and filthy lucre in the pocket. 

Check — Every weed in a field draws a 
check against the crop, one-half 
pound of dried weeds to the square 
yard reduces the crop of wheat 20 
bushels per acre. 

Bills Payable — Shallow plowing and 
continual grain growing. 

“23“ FOR “IF” 

Discount the uncertainties of farming by 
Preparing a good seed bed. 

Conserving the moisture.. 

By selecting and treating the seed. 

By keeping good stock. 

By keeping up the fertility and humus 
of the soil. 

By keeping out weeds and plant dis- 
eases. 

Increase your deposits by encouraging — 
The Agricultural College. 

The Experiment Station. 

The Farmers’ Institute. 

Farmers’ Clubs. 

The reading of bulletins of the ex- 
periment station and agricultural 
papers.* 

And secure an agricultural library 
from Bismarck for your patrons. 
NUGGETS 

Interest — The plant in well-tilled soil 
pays big interest. 



OUR TRAPPERS GUIDE FREE 


Not a CHEAP, but a VALUABLE 
Book with pictures of all animals, 

their tracks and signs, game laws 

i valuable information FREE. Don’t po through 

I another season without it, as it will mean dollars to you. 
1 Our “BEST” BAITS, recommended by the U. S. Forestry 
I Service, will increase your catch. We are the originators 
1 of sending circulars to -Trappers direct. 

J WEIL BROS. & CO., Box 8l Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

I The Square Deal House, where you get those good returns 


Clipping Coupons — Harvesting alfalfa 
for hay and seed. 

Security — Moisture stored in the soil. 

Sight Draft — Hot winds, never drawn 
on crop grown on well tilled soil. 

Watered Stock — Spreading the work 
that should go on a quarter section. 

Velvet — Second and third crops of 
alfalfa. 

Insurance — Rotation of crops. 

Silent Partner — Alfalfa and clover germs. 

Convention — Getting together to learn 
from each other and usually finding 
that the fellow worker is an A. No. 1 
fellow and knows many things we do 
not. 

*Why not “encourage” the state farm 

paper, The North Dakota Farmer? (Pub.) 


REVISING THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 


At the request of King George the 
venerable Dean Hole has been revising 
the British national anthem in order to 
bring it just a little more up to date and 
in harmony with the modern spirit. 
The Dean has improved it materially as 
far as he has gone by substituting lines in 
the stanza reading “Confound their 
politics, Frustrate their knavish tricks,” 
so that the revised version reads beauti- 
fully as follows : 

O Lord our God arise, 

Scatter his enemies, 

Make wars to cease. 

Keep us from plague and dearth, 
Turn Thou our woes to mirth, 

And over all the earth 
Let there be peace. 

Certainly this is unexceptionable, but 
we think the Dean has not gone far 
enough, and to remedy his omissions we 
venture to suggest the following addi- 
tional lines, which we respectfully sub- 



TRAPPERS GET BUSY 

BIG MONEY IN FURS - 


Over ten million dollars will be paid to trappers of 
fur bearing animals during tiie coming winter. Any 
man or boy living in the country can add a goodly 
sum to bis earnings by trapping during spare mo- 
ments. We furnish ABSOLUTELY FJiEEacomplete 
Trapper’s Guide wliich tells you the size of trap and 
kind of baitto usefor the different animals, how tore- 
move the skins and prepare them for market. VV e 
also furnish the best traps and baits at lowest prices. 
We receive more furs direct from trapping grounds 
than any other house in the world, therefore can pay 
the highest prices for them. Our price lists, shippiug 
tags, etc., are also FREE for the asking. If you 
are a trapper or want to become one, write to ua 
today. W e will heip you. 

F. C. TAYLOR & CO. 

GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
36S Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 



Send 25 cents for 12 stretching 
patterns 4 sets (3 sizes each) 
Muskrat, Skunk, Raccoon and 
Mink. If mention this paper 
will include '‘free” 6 trapper 
picture postals in 15 colors. 


BAIT 


Send 25 cents for trial size 
(3 oz.) “Betterbait” the best 
bait for land animals We 
pay the highest prices for 
Raw Furs. Write today. 
Herman Reel Co,, Milwaukee, Wi*., U. S. A. 


FURS 
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mit to the distinguished consideration of 
His Majesty: 

Please cork up Bernard Shaw, 

Keep us from saying “Aw!” 
pRWhen we converse. 

Give English clothes some shape ; 
Make Punch a funny pape; 

Show us how to escape 
A. Austin’s verse. 

In any future pinch 
Renew our ancient cinch 
On Yankee cash. 

May Uncle Sammy’s girls 
With their stocks, bonds, and pearls 
Still help our dukes and earls 
To cut a dash. 

Other stanzas ad lib. suggest them- 
selves, covering the present plight of the 
House of Lords, the dangers of Canadi- 
an reciprocity with the United States, 
and other prayerful considerations af- 
fecting the current needs of the Empire, 
but we prefer to hold them over for our 
special seventy-two page issue devoted 
to the question of the annexation of the 
British Empire to the American Repub- 
lic. — Harper's Weekly. 


mail-order business comparatively 

SMALL 


The wide discussion of Mail Order 
methods, brought about recently by a 
big manufacturer’s anti-mail order 
campaign, has brought up the question 
“What per cent of the goods sold in this 
country are sold by mail ? 

Statistics show that about 95% are 
sold by retail dealers and 5% by mail- 
order concerns. In other words, for 
every dollar’s worth of goods the mail 
order houses of this country sell, the 
local dealers sell nineteen dollars’ worth. 

This seems to prove that the public in 
general have found it to their advantage 
to buy goods from retail dealers and not 
risk the disappointments, delays, troub- 
les and inconveniences that attend the 
mail-order buying. 

Nevertheless, mail-order concerns 
have caused many manufacturers a 
great deal of trouble. It is not that 
they themselves do so much business, 
but that, by misrepresentation, they are 
destroying public confidence. People 
have been misled so often by exagger- 
ative mail-order advertisements and 
catalogs that they are getting so they 
discount about everything they read. 
This hurts honest manufacturers and 
honest dealers who adhere strictly to 
the truth in advertising and selling their 
wares. We cordially commend the 
manufacturers of “Garland” Stoves and 
Ranges in their attitude of telling the 
public of the misrepresentations in- 
dulged in by many mail-order concerns. 


PREPARE TO GROW ALFALFA 
W. R. Porter, Supt. Dem. Farms 

Here and there all over North Dakota on 
the experimental and demonstration farms, 
and on the farms of private individuals 
profitable crops of alfalfa have been pro- 
duced from year to year. It has now been 
definitely proved that alfalfa is hardy 
enough to withstand our winters and that 
it will yield from one to four tons of hay 
per acre each season. 

Many others have tried alfalfa and 
failed. What are the principal reasons 
why alfalfa fails? 1st: Poor seed, which 
may be deficient in germinating power, or 
it is from some southern land such as 
California or Algeria and lacks hardiness. 
2nd: Lack of the proper soil inoculation. 
Alfalfa to succeed must have a certain 
species of bacteria to form nodules on its 
roots. If the bacteria are not introduced 
artificially into the soil alfalfa is very li- 
able to be a failure. 3rd: Improper soil. 
A soil that is deficient in lime belongs to 
this class of soils, which sometimes is the 
cause of alfalfa failure. A soil that is so 
low that water stands upon it and is con- 
gealed into ice in the spring is not adapted* 
to alfalfa and such conditions are always 
fatal to alfalfa. If the permanent water 
table is within three feet of the soil surface 
alfalfa will generally be a failure, as it is a 
deep rooting plant. 4th: Weeds, the 
chief cause of alfalfa failure in the first 
place. The worst weed of this type is 
foxtail, or pigeon grass. This comes up 
and grows very rapidly the first summer 
and chokes out the young alfalfa. 5th: 
Cutting at the wrong time. Whenever al- 
falfa is cut before the crowns form it is 
being injured, if not killed. Alfalfa 
should never be cut until the next crop 
is budding or starting from the crown. 
The third crop, if cut, leaves no winter 
protection to the crown, consequently, the 
alfalfa is induced to start too early in the 
spring and it is then greatly injured by 
late freezes. Pasturing is a form of cut- 
ting that is very injurious to alfalfa, ex- 
cept hog pasturing, and even hogs should 
not be allowed to pasture it all at closely. 

Essentials of Successful 
Alfalfa Culture 

The first essential is the selection of a 
well drained, sweet rich soil. Alfalfa, 
tho a soil enricher, revels in the rich soil, a 
soil that is never under water at any 
season of the year, a soil that should pro- 
duce a heavy crop of corn or wheat is 
the ideal soil for alfalfa, whether sandy, 
loam, or heavy clay. The subsoil should 


be free from layers of hardpan or layers of 
gravel. 

The second essential is the proper pre- 
paration of the soil. It should be coated 
with manure at the rate of ten to fifteen 
loads per acre. This should be plowed un- 
der to a depth of eight or nine inches. 
The next spring corn should be planted in 
check rows and the corn should be so well 
cultivated and hoed that a single weed will 
not go to seed. If this is done the greatest 
enemy of young alfalfa, pigeon grass, will 
be eliminated, as its seeds will not live 
over a year in a well cultivated soil After 
the corn crop is removed, cultivate the 
soil with the disc, set to run lightly. 
Under no circumstances plow it, because 
you would make the soil too loose and you 
would probably bring up deeply buried 
weed seeds. 

The third essential is good viable seed of 
a hardy variety such as the Grimm, 
Turkestan or Montana. This seed, should 
have been grown in either North or South 
Dakota or Montana. Seed this seed on 
the field prepared as described above at 
the rate of ten pounds per acre without a 
nurse crop. 

Inoculate your field before seeding or at 
seeding time by applying soil from an old 
alfalfa field and harrowing the same into 
the soil immediately, as sunlight is fatal to 
the bacteria. Or screen the soil and apply 
by mixing with the alfalfa seed and seeding 
the whole thru the ordinary drill. 

If your land has been properly prepared, 
weeds will not bother the first year to any 
extent, the alfalfa will be twenty inches 
high and in blossom in August. Under no 
circumstance cut or pasture this first 
crop, let it go into winter to protect the 
roots. If the land was not properly pre- 
pared and weeds should seriously bother 
the first year, do not clip them until the 
buds have begun to form at the crown of 
the alfalfa plant, then clip as high as 
possible and yet check the weeds; remem- 
ber, clipping is very liable to injure the 
alfalfa more than the weeds. 

If you have never grown alfalfa in 
North Dakota, try a square rod next 
spring on your best garden soil, inoculate 
this little spot with soil obtained from the 
experiment station or from an alfalfa field 
in your neighborhood in order to have a 
source of inoculated soil on your own farm. 
The fall is the time to lay off five acres to 
seed to alfalfa in 1913. Manure it well 
this fall, plow it deep, this fall. Grow a 
weedless crop of corn on it next year, in- 
oculate and seed it properly in 1913, and 
thru the succeeding years this five acres 



FURSsHBDES 

for spot cash. 10 to 60 % more money for you to ship Raw Furs and Hides to us than tc 
soli at home. Write for Price List, Market Report, Shipping Tags, and about our 

HUNTERS^ TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 

450 pages, leather bound. Best thing on tho subject ever written, illustrating all Fur Annuals. All 
about Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Traps. Game Laws. How and where to trap, and to become a suc- 
cessful trapper, It’s a regular Encyclopedia. Price, $2. To our customers, $1.25. Hides tanned into 
beautiful Robes. Our Magnetic Baitand Dcccv attracts an inals to traps, $1.00 per bottle. Ship you* 
Hides and Furs to-us and get highest ericas. Amleraeli Juros.. Dept* 37 Minneapolis, Mint* 
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should produce from ten to twenty tons 
of alfalfa hay which would be the equiva- 
lent of twenty to forty tons of timothy in 
feeding value for all kinds of live stock. 

Alfalfa is a peculiar plant and most 
North Dakota farmers have much to 
learn about it. Begin with a square rod in 
your garden next year, study its nature, 
and its needs, plan to put in five acres in 
1913 and plan to put in larger fields in the 
succeeding years until you have at least 
20 per cent of your land in this very valu- 
able soil enriching legume, which is cap- 
able of furnishing you the cheapest and 
most valuable hay of any cultivated plant 
known to man. 

L. R. Waldron, Superintendent of the 
Dickinson Sub-Station, gives the follow- 
ing instructions for starting alfalfa: 

“The ground selected should be well ma- 
nured, plowed well and planted to corn or 
potatoes. This corn or potato crop 
should be kept very clean during the period 
of growth. I wish to emphasize this 
point in keeping the land clean. The ex- 
tra labor in doing this will pay for itself 
many times over, the following season 
when the alfalfa is to be grown. 

In the early spring of the year following, 
tfie corn stubble or potato land should be 
disced. Later on the soil should be 
worked occasionally until late in May. 

This working of the soil serves two pur- 
poses. The main thing is to kill off the 
young weeds which will germinite during 
April and May. While cultivation helped 
a great deal in keeping the previous cul- 
tivated crop in a clean condition, yet one 
invariably finds plenty of weeds coming up 
the next spring. We find it quite im- 
portant to keep the new alfalfa crop as free 
from weeds as possible, as the young al- 
falfa are not good weed fighters.” 


COLD WATER FIRST 

It is quite a common practice in washing 
milk utensils to start with hot water. 
This is not the best method. In boiling 
milk a skin forms on it. The hot water 
likewise hardens this onto the sides of the 
milk vessel, making it hard to remove. 
The better way is to first rinse the utensil 
in cold water, and it should be rinsed as 
soon as it is emptied of milk, or else the 
milk will dry and then rainsing will not 
so thoroly remove it. 


WINTER CLOTHES FOR ALFALFA 

Alfalfa from northern grown seed is 
hardy, yet it needs winter protection. 
In case there was not a good growth left 
to cover it, to catch snow and to lessen the 
effect of freezing and thawing, it will be 
helpful to put on a light covering of straw 
or manure. Some of this will get into the 
hay but the important thing is to save the 
stand of alfalfa. 


CORN'S ADVANTAGE 

W. G. Palmer 

Corn has an advantage over the small 
grains. Its growing period is during the 
warmest part of the year. The soil 
is then warmed up. This result in more 
plant food being made available. The 
days are then the longest and the sun 
shines the warmest. All these things are 
needed by a plant to make growth. 
From this it becomes plain why corn 
should produce more food on an acre of 
land than a crop that does not take ad- 
vantage of the whole growing season. 

Corn has another advantage and that is 
that its nature of growth is such that it 
can be cultivated. Many may think 
that this is a disadvantage. The cul- 
tivation kills weeds and keeps the mois- 
ture from escaping. While corn uses as 
much moisture as a grain crop, the culti- 
vation given it reduces the amount of 
moisture that evaporates from the soil — 
in this way making the corn crop a moist- 
ure saver. 

The corn crop has the advantage of 
season of growth, enabling it to produce 
more per acre than the grain crops, and 
the advantage of lending itself to being 
cultivated, which saves moisture and 
kills weeds, making it both a gopd pro- 
ducer and a crop to prepare the land for 
other crops. 


THE EXTRA DOLLAR 

J. H. Worst 

It requires approximately seven dollars 
per acre to grow a crop. This includes in- 
terest on the investment, cost of seed, 
wear and tear on farm machinery, labor, 
etc. By adding one dollar’s worth of 
labor to each acre, there is little question 
but that the average profits would be 
doubled. In other words, as much profit 
should be realized from the one addi- 
tional dollar’s worth of labor as is now 
realized from the seven dollars’ worth 
of unavoidable labor and investment. 
Consequently if farmers would devote 
one-third of their land to growing corn 
and alfalfa, neither of which interferes 
with the time and labor employed in 
farming wheat, and put one-third more 
labor, thus made available on only two- 
thirds as many acres of wheat, they 
would grow more wheat than where they 
spread their energies over one-third larger 
acreage. The corn and alfalfa fed to 
livestock would insure them a large addi- 
tional income, and one that is not often 
adversely influenced by climatic condi- 
tions, while the fertility deposited upon 
the farm resulting from freeding the corn 
and alfalfa to livestock would vastly im- 
prove the productiveness of the soil. 

NOTICE TO UNEMPLOYED— Any one desiring 
profitable employment at this season, either for 
full or part time work, should at once address 
A. B. KUIILMAN whose advertisements can be 
found in this paper. 


MERCHANT AND FARMING 

Prof. W. C. Palmer 

Why is the merchant interested In 
farming and better farming? The vol- 
ume of the merchant’s business is measured 
by the products of the farm. The larger 
the crop, the more the farmer has to sell 
and the more he will buy. The merchant 
who buys from the farmer and sells to the 
farmer will have the big business in the 
good crop year. The merchant who does 
not deal with farmers, deals with those 
who manufacture for the farmers, or who 
are engaged in transporting goods to or 
from the farm, or they may be making 
things for those who manufacture or 
transport goods to or from the farm. 
At the last analysis it is hard to find any 
one whose business is not mesaured by 
the products of the farm. 

In a poor crop year the merchant has a 
hard time, traveling men are taken off 
the road, railroads reduce the number of 
their laborers, banks do little business, 
and all live In hopes of a good crop next 
year. 

Bankers and Farming 

Why are bankers interested in farming? 
The banker’s business is measured by the 
products of the farm. The banker deals 
in money and credits, both of these are the 


CASH for FURS! 

You get the highest prices and tho 
quickest returns when you ship your 
iurs to Funsten. We receive and sell 
more furs direct from trapping sections 
than any house in the world. The big- 
gest American and foreign buyers are 
represented at our regular sales. The 
fierce competition among buyers en- 
t tibles us to get higher prices than any. 
; one else. That’s why we can Bend you 
tho most money for your furs, and 
send it quicker. Trappers’ outfits fur- 
nished at cost. 

Big Money in Trapping 

While work is slack, do some trapping. * It pays big. 
Use Funsten Animal Baits. $1.00 per can. Guaranteed 
to increase your catch, or your money refunded. 

Traps Furnished at Factory Prices 

Write today for Catalog E, New Trapper’s Guide, 
Game Lnws, Fur Market Reports and Shipping Tags. 
ALL SENT FREE. (21) 

Funsten Bros. & Co., 214 Elm St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Rent a Farm 

and be compelled to pay to your landlord most of 
your hard-earned profits? Own your own 
farm. Secure a Free Homestead in 
.Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Al- 
I berta, or purchase land in one 
I of these districts and bank a 
I profit from$10.00 to $1^.00 
I au acre every year. 

I Land purchased three years 
I ago at $10.00 an acre has recently 
I changed bands at $25.00 an acre. 

I The crops grown on these lands 
| warrant the advance. You con 

Become Rich 

by cattle raising, dairying, mixed farm- 
ing and grain growing in the Provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta in Western Canada. 

Free homestead and pre-emption 
areas, as well as land held by railwny 
and land companies, will provide 
homes for millions. 

Adaptable soil, healthful climate, 
splendid schools and churches and 
good railways. 

For settlers’ rates, descriptive litera- 
ture "Last Best West.” how to reach the 
country and other particulars, write to 
Sup’t of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, 
or to the Canadian Gov’t Agent. 

CHAS. PILLING 

ClUford Block Graqd Forks, N. D. 
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greatest when the products of the farm are 
the largest. Buying and selling is then at 
its greatest activity. The number of 
dollars circulating at such times is large 
and credit being good the same dollar in 
actual money may do service ten times 
thru checks and notes without once 
changing hands. Therefore, it is vastly 
to the banker’s interest that the products 
of the farm be good. It increases the two 
commodities in which the bank deals and 
allows the bank the use of them to the 
best advantage. 


GOOD PRICES FOR PELTS 

There is said to be a good demand for 
furs of all kinds this year, especailly in 
Milwaukee, where the well known house 
of Herman Reel on West Water Street is 
paying the very best prices. 

Herman Reel is especially well known 
for his “Better Bait” a preparation which 
never fails to draw coons, minks, skunks, 
etc., to the trap. He put this on the mar- 
ket for only 85 cents for a 3-ounce box or 
$1 for a 16-ounce box. Trappers say that 
it’s got anything in the world beaten for 
drawing the game. Animals seem to 
smell it. for miles, and go after it. See his 
advertisement elsewhere. 


CANADA AT THE CHICAGO LAND SHOW 

Will Make a Magnificent Exhibit of 
Grains, Grasses,, Vegetables & Fruit 

A carload of grain in straw, grasses and 
other of the products of Western Canada 
arrived at Chicago the other day, and is 
now installed in the Coliseum, where the 
United States Land & Irrigation Expo- 
sition is under way. Those who are in- 
terested in the “Back to the Land Move- 
ment” will find in the Canadian exhibit 
one of the best displays of the agricultural 
products of Western Canada that has ever 
been made. There are representative 
men there, who will be pleased to give the 
fullest information regarding the country. 

The crop conditions thruout Western 
Canada the past year have been generally 
good; and some wonderful crop yields of 
wheat, oats and barley are recorded. The 
Canadian Government, under whose aus- 
pices the exhibit spoken of is being made, 
is preparing reports on crops in the differ- 
ent Western Canada districts, and while 
these will not be ready for distribution at 
the land show commencing on the 18th of 
November and closing on Dec. 8th appli- 
cation made to the Canadian Govern- 
ment agent nearest you will bring them to 
you as soon as they are published. 


GREAT RAGWEED. KINGHEAD 

L. R. Waldron, Supt. Dickinson 
Substation 

This plant is an annual and attains a 
height of six or even eight feet. Its leaves 


are large and deeply cut. It is best 
known on account of its “seeds” or 
achenes. These are light in weight, yel- 
lowish or brownish, one-quarter inch long 
and have an encircling row of projections 
whence the name “Kinghead.” These 
seeds are so difficult to remove from wheat 
that their presence in any quantity causes 
the grade to be reduced. The writer has 
seen it so abundant in wheat that probably 
30 per cent of the threshed grain was com- 
posed of kinghead. It seems to infest 
crops more particularly in low lands. The 
plants should be pulled the latter part of 
June or early in July before the seeds have 
formed. 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE ON THE HILL 


Zina Lloyd Leach 

Oh! yes, I well remember 
The schoolhouse on the hill, 

The sandbanks all around it, 

The little sparkling rill 
That leaped adown the hillside 
And o’er the shining sand, 

Where oft we gayly wandered 
Together, hand-in-hand. 

Barefooted lads and lassies, 

Bright, happy children we, 

Who laughed and played together, 
Appear in reverie. 

One boyish face arises 
Out from among the rest, 

And I view the cherished schoolmate 
I used to love the best. 

His bright, blue eyes are sparkling, 
His cheeks are all aglow, 

The same dear, merry, playmate 
As in the long ago, 

When he, a boy of seven, 

And I, a girl of five, 

Played in the sand together — 

The happiest pair alive. 

We builded mighty mountains 
And castles tall and grand 
And minarets unnumbered 
Within the shining sand. 

The mountains that we builded, 

The castles — where are they? 
Mountains, castles, minarets 
Have crumbled to decay. 

Now, in theirimoss-grownruins 
I meet him once again, 

And all is joy and gladness, 

No sorrow, care, nor pain, 

For hand-in-hand together 
We climb again the hill, 

And skip adown the hillside 
And by the crystal rill. 

But, hark! the bell is ringing. 

Ah ! is it all a dream? 

Have my childhood days returned 
With all their golden gleam ? 


We hasten to the schoolhouse, 

I grasp my book — but, lo ! 

The schoolhouse now has vanished 
With the joys of long ago. 

Only the mental pictures 
That I have stored away 
Are left to tell the story 
Of childhood’s happy day. 

Tho other scenes surround me 
My soul in memory will 
Turn to my childhood’s idoh — 

The schoolhouse on the hill. 


THE WORK OF THE PURE SEED LABORATORY 

By H. L. Bolley, N. D. A. C. 

The farming lands of the state are not 
producing nearly as large returns as they 
should. One feature which accounts for 
the low returns is the low quality of seed 
grains used for sowing purposes by the 
farmers generally. We would like to 
make this office useful to the state by aid- 
ing in developing the pure or pedigreed 
seed idea. 

We hope to be able to put those who 
wish to purchase good seed for sowing pur- 
poses in touch with those parties who have 
it for sale, and especially with those who 
are attempting to grow good grades of pure 
bred types. If you have any seed for sale 
or wish to purchase good seed, write us, 
telling your needs or what you have. 

On account of the peculiar root-diseases 
which attack flax and -because these are 
distributed in the seed, making it difficult 
to grow this crop unless special attention 
is given to seed selection, we particularly 
wish to emphasize that it is absolutely 


WANTED — Canvassing Agents at once for the 
sale of “Compendium of Everyday Wants,” the 
book of general necessity, price SI. 50; also for 
“The Devil’s Bride,” a wonderful religious alleg- 
ory, price $1.00. Either outfit sent postpaid for 
10 cents. 50% commission to agents. Big sellers, 
Address A. B KUHLMAN, Publisher, 136 West 
Lake St., Chicago, 111. 


Sandow $ 

2V-2 H.P. Stationary 
Engine — Complete 
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Gives ample power for all farm 
uses Only three moving parts— I 
no cams, no gears, no valves— l| 
can't get out of order. Perfect I 
governor— ideal cooling system. | 

Uses kerosene (coal oil), gaso- 
line, alcohol, distillate or gas. 

Sold on 15 days’ trial. YOU11 
MONEY BACK IF YOUp 
ARE NOT SATISFIED. 

5-year ironclad guarantee. Sizes 
2V» to 20 II. P. . at proportionate a 
prices, in stock, ready to ship. . 

Postal brings full particulars free. , KER0SEI 
Write for proposition on first en- / r fr 
gino in your locality. (116) hf l63Canton Av 

Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. & Detroit. Mich. * 1 * 




26,000 ACRES 

. of the finest Alfalfa 
lLand on earth. 
[Located in Mc- 
1 Henry County, N. 

I Dakota. Sub-irri- 
gated. Pure water. Good railroads. Splendid 

markets. Any size tracts. Only $25.00 an 
acre. Easy terms. ALFALFA VALLEY LAND CO., 
532 Pioneer Press Building, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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necessary that the farmers of your locality 
obtain or retain the very best, brightest- 
colored flax seed for sowing purposes, if 
they wish to make the*crop a permanent 
one on their list of rotations. On account 
of the late frosts and rains many farmers 
will not have seed suitable for sowing next 
spring. An effort should be made to save 
the bright mature stuff. Keep it at home 
for seed. Good seed will have high value. 

Send us samples of seed which you 
think to purchase. Our reports may aid 
you to make an early selection of the very 
best seed for your neighborhood. This 
laboratory makes seed analyses free of 
charge and can help you select your stock 
of sowing seed. 

We intend to keep you in touch with the 
different points of value that we may 
learn from time to time. At present we 
have letters from a number of different 
growers who have been cooperating with 
this department in the raising of North 
Dakota Wilt Resistant Nos. 73, 58 and 22 
stating that they would like to dispose of 
some of it this fall. If you would like to 
get a small quantity of this seed started in 
your neighborhood with some good farm- 
ers, let us know, and we will put you in 
touch with the parties having a desire to 
sell this fall. 

This seed has made a very fine record, 
especially on old land. In many cases 
where ordinary flax died out from wilt, 
this flax has thrived and produced a full 
crop. 

Send us samples of any sorts of seeds 
you may be interested in. 


EXHIBIT MODEL APPLE ORCHARD AND POTA- 
TO FLOAT 

That there is nothing new under the 
sun, is a statement which will be em- 
phatically refuted at the Fourth National 
Apple Show, which opens at Spokane, 
this month. A model irrigated apple 
orchard, 16 feet long and 8 feet wide, 
made entirely out of sugar, must be con- 
ceded as something really new. That 
this unique exhibit should be turned out 
from the Northern Pacific Railway bake- 
shop entitles it to additional honors for 
being a “stunt” never previously “pulled 
off.”- In the model are about 400 trees, 
an irrigation ditch, a house, barn, wind- 
mill, chickens, pigs, sheep and a train of 
cars loaded with fruit is being pulled from 
the orchard by a switch engine. To add 
a touch of realism, the flat cars in the train 
are loaded with “lady apples” 

This model is a sample of the handiwork 
of the Northern Pacific bakeries, and was 
made at the company’s bake shop at 
Seattle under the direction of Mr. Fred 
Ivaul. The same degree of care is mani- 
fest in this model as in the model of the 
North Coast Limited train which recently 
was exhibited and aroused much comment. 

It is planned to take the model from 


Spokane to Saint Paul for display in the 
Northwestern Land Products Show to be 
held in the Saint Paul Auditorium in 
December. 

For the Jubilee Parade, the festive 
auxiliary feature of the Spokane Apple 
Show, the Northern Pacific has construc- 
ed a mammoth potato made of paper 
mache, size 32 feet long, 11 feet high, and 
14 feet wide. The potato rests upon a 
platter, and it in turn is carried upon the 
chassis of an automobile. The chauffeur 
is to be ensconced within the potato 
which is split down the middle, a mam- 
moth spoon projecting above it and steam 
rising realistically from the interior to 
let the observer appreciate that he is 
looking at, not only a great potato, but a 
hot one, similar to those served on 
Northern Pacific dining cars. The wheels 
of the automobile will be made invisible 
by the use of a sign running entirely 
around the machine and eight little 
packaninnies will be impressed into ser- 
vice to walk along the sides and carry the 
platter on their upraised hands, in true 
waiter style. 


POCKET MONEY FOR FARMERS’ BOYS 

It is not necessary to go to the far North, 
or to suffer any hardships or run any risks 
in order to be a trapper. In fence corners, 
and hollow logs; along the creeks, in the 
woods, and around the barnyard any 
bright boy can easily trap mink, skunk, 
coon, muskrats, and other animals, whose 
skins bring him from 50 cents to $10 each. 
Farm trappers often make $1,000 in one 
winter. 

Any boy or young man who wants to 
make a nice little pot of money this winter 
should begin now to make his plans. 
Trapping begins usually about the middle 
of November and lasts until the end of 
March. 

Funsten Bros, and Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., one of the leading fur-buying houses 
of America, will gladly send full informa- 
tion about traps, baits, book about skin- 
ning and stretching to any one who 
writes them. And they will buy all the 
skins that are sent them. 


North Dakota Farmer: Fifty Cents a 
year; 3 yrs., $1.00. Agents wanted. 


THE TIME TO QUIT 

In churning stop when the granules of 
butter are as large as wheat kernels. 
Churning until it is all in one lump 
makes it waxy or greasy, which is one 
quite common fault with country but- 
ter. Run off the buttermilk, wash with 
cold water and do not work much, as 
this also makes the butter waxy. 

In the v inter time have the cream at a 
temperature of about 58 degrees in 
churning, and in the summertime about 
52 degrees, as it is at this temperature 
that the globules of butter fat stick to- 
g ther the best, hence the churning can 
be done quicker. 

Are you boosting the North Dakota 
Farmer? One year, 50 cents; three 
Yea r s, $1.00. 

AGENTS WANTED — First-class for this and sur- 
rounding counties, for the “New Standard 1910 
Census Atlas of the World.” Agents making 
$40 00 to $60 00 per week. Best of terms. Also 
Agents for low-priced, easy-selling Juvenile and 
Holiday Books Combination Outfit . postpaid 
only 20c. 50 '/ 0 commission, to agents Full par- 

ticulars free. Address A B. KUHLMAN, Pub- 
lisher, 136 West Lake St , Chicago, 111. 



Outbuildings 


Every building on your farm that is built 
of good lumber deserves good paint. Thor- 
ough painting means lower repair bills, 
longer life for the building, and an attract- 
ive, prosperous appearance for your whole 
place. 

“Dutch Boy Painter” 

Pure White Lead 

and pure linseed oil makes an ideal paint for farm 
buildings. It protects the surface perfectly and 
keeps out the rain and frost. Now is the time to 
protect your buildings against the fall rains and the 
winter weather. 

Our Free Painting Helps 

We will send you free on re- 
quest color schemes and miscel- 
laneous painting instructions that 
you will find of real --'ctical 
value. Ask for Helps 838 

NATIONAL LEAD CO. 

New York Cleveland Chicago St. Lout* 
Beaton BufTn'.o Cincinnati Snn Francisco 
(johnT. ]«wta Si Tiros' do., ['hltodetyhia) 
(National Load and OU Co., Pittsburgh) 


Sizes 2 to 16 H.P. 


Test It out on your own place for fifteen days. Give It the hardest engine test 
you can think of. Compare it with any other engine, if the Columbia doesn’t 
develop more power at less cost, send it back quick. No Conditions. We are 
willing to let you be the judge and jury. Kerosene (common lamp oil) is by 
far the cheapest fuel today. The price of gasoline is climbing all the time 
while kerosene remains the same, and in the right engine, it lasts longer and 
produces more power per gallon than gasoline. You get ALL the power when 
i you use a Columbia, because It is the right engine. It is the one really simple 
I and perfect kerosene engine. It never bucks when you need it most It l's 
f always on the job. 

Write for Particulars of Our Big Special Offer 

We are going to double our output for next, year. We can do it easily. It Is 
just a matter of getting engine users to test the Columbia for themselves. 
So we are making a greaf special money saving offer on Columbia Kerosene 
Engines. This offer is liable to be withdrawn at any time, so write today for 
fu'* "'nrticulars, for it Isa money saver you would hate to miss. Free Book 

N 1 '. 83 of engine facts you need to know, sent free. 


Columbia Engine Co., ho Fuller St., Detroit, Mich., U.‘S. A. 
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No farmer should repeat a crop. It 
isn’t fair to the land. It is abusing the 
land. Wheat should never follow wheat, 
flac should not follow flax and corn should 
not follow corn. The principle is radical- 
ly wrong and should be discontinued. 
Rotate. 

A bill was introduced last winter, “by 
request,” making it a misdeamenor to re- 
peat a crop. Of course, the bill never re- 
ceived consideration. It was considered a 
joke. Our statesmen were too busy regu- 
lating goose shooting, headlights on 
locomotives, and speed of automobiles. 
However, if the aforesaid “by request” 
bill had been enacted into a law and 
obeyed, it would have been worth, at a 
low figure, $15,000,000 a year to the state. 

It is as reasonable to prevent abuse of 
land as abuse of livestock and worth in- 
finitely more to posterity. When will 
our statesmen rise to things of real and 
lasting benefit to the state? 


The state of Oregon is alive to the work 
of agriculrutal improvement. Oregon rec- 
ognizes the fact that the prosperity of, the 
state depends upon her agricultural in- 
terests and makes the necessary provision 
for their improvement to the utmost. 

For the present biennial period, $621,- 
500 was appropriated. This includes 
$127,500 for buildings; $300,000 for gen- 
eral maintenance; and the remainder is 
for special investigations, college exten- 
sion work, etc. It is a safe bid that the 
state of Oregon will receive tremendous 
cash returns for this outlay of money. 
If North Dakota would enjoy a similar 
awakening, the annual production of 
wealth could easily be doubled. 


“This great husbandry class — at once 
capitalists and laborers — and standing 
midway between organized capital and or- 
ganized labor and affiliated with both, and 
benefiting and being benefited by both 
when they are at peace but injured and 
molested when they are at war, is in 
logical position to act as umpire to settle 
their differences and settle them right. 
This fact alone places agriculture in a posi- 
tion of eminent influence as well as use- 
fulness and the sooner farmers come into 
their own, politically as well as economical- 
ly, the better for the entire country.” — 
(President Worst, in address at Helena, 
Mont.) 


“Improvement must come from within.” 
This saying is as true of agriculture as of 
health, government or business. It is all 
right to talk about “uplifting country 
life,” but the real thing is for country 
people to begin the work of lifting them- 
selves up instead of waiting to be lifted up. 
And no one will question the possibilities 
in store when this uplifting business is 
started in dead earnest. 

Farmers as a class have not begun to 
realize their opportunity for making 
country life the most desirable. The 
chief argument urged against the neces- 
sary improvements to make the country 
what it should be is: “We can’t afford to 
spend the necessary money.” There is 
but one answer. You can’t afford not to 
do it.” 


THE FARMERS ARE DUPED 

E. F. Ladd, Pure Food Gommissionet 

There is first one scheme and then an- 
other to defraud the people, and the farm- 
ers are no exception to the general rule. 

First, it is the lightning-rod agent who 
dupes the farmer, the gold-brick man, the 
patent-medicine man, and scores of those 
schemers who are interested in helping the 
farmer, but who in reality are anxious to 
secure the farmer’s money. A few years 
ago the box-car merchants were unload- 
ing goods on the farmers, who paid fancy 
prices for their coffee and received a berry 
which was large, rank and raw, worth 
about one-third of the price paid by 
them; glucose colored and flavored was 
sold as syrup; and so the thing went on. 
Now most of these products have been 
driven from the state. But farmers who 
will buy from parties outside of the state 
must take their chances. They receive 
doped whiskey; in fact, a product which 
is not whiskey at all, because they do not 
buy from reputable firms. They receive 
products which they cannot use and then 
ask the Food Department to help them 
recover their money. 

Last year there was a concern defraud- 
ing the druggists, securing from them 
notes for $77.77 which, when signed, were 


supposed to be commission contracts, but 
in reality turned out to be notes; and of- 
ten, the very day the goods were received, 
a man would come with a complaint from 
the court (and here it seems to me that the 
Court is in some measure to blame) to 
appear and show cause why judgment 
should not be had against the druggist for 
the amount of $77.77, and often before the 
goods had ever been delivered. The par- 
ty frightened, defrauded and duped, 
would often give a note that was nego- 
tiable, for the first note was not negoti- 
able under North Dakota Laws. 

Now, there are other concerns who are 
interested in the welfare of the farmer; 
they want to treat his stock for five years; 
buy his goods for him; sell his produce on 
commissionjin fact, they will do anything 
for the farmer if he only has the money and 
they are sure they can get a portion of it. 
What farmer needs $107.00 worth of 
medicine for his stock in five years. 
It’s ridiculous. At Medora recently, ac- 
cording to the Courier-News, there ap- 
peared a party to induce a farmer to take 
advantage of an opportunity of evading 
the Trusts, apparently, and, not being 
familiar with the language, he was in- 
duced to sign some papers which were sup- 
posed to be an application. This turned 
out to be a note, and later, according to 
the paper, Mr. Simon Peter Leslie Young 
appeared and demanded a new note or the 
cash for the $107. The farmer got hold 
of the fraudulent piece of paper and tore it 
up, and then Simon Peter proceeded to sue 
the farmer, but the State’s Attorney ad- 
vised that the case be dismissed, because 
he didn’t think that any jury could be 
convinced that the destruction had been 
done with malice. If more of our courts 
would take this stand, and more of our 
attorneys, there would be less fraud 
against the farmers. It is estimated that 
this same concern holds notes for $50,000 
aganist farmers in Stark County. Quite a 
nice profit for somebody. Simon Peter 
has been connected, at least in name, with 
those who were previously defrauding the 
farmers as box-car merchants. 

How long will the farmers continue to be 
taken in by this class of men and be de- 
frauded of their hard earned dollars? The 
writer has repeatedly warned the people of 
our state against this class of fake schemes. 


Special Christmas Offer 

N. D. Farmer 2 yrs. - - $1.00 

N. D. Cook Book - .50 

N. D. School Law - .30 

Send us only one dollar and we will 
send you the North Dakota Farmer two 
years or to yourself and another party one 
year each, and will mail to one address or 
to separate addresses the North Dakota 
School Law and the North Dakota Cook 
Book. This offer is not good after Janu- 
ary first. 

North Dakota Farmer, Lisbon, N. D* 
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Pure Food Advertisers 

The products advertised below are in compliance with the pure food law of North Dakota and of the highest grade. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM. 


“BUY’ 


‘FAT’ 


HOME 

BRAND 

Pure Food Products 


‘ECONOMY” “SATISFACTION’ 


Griggs, Cooper & Co. 


MANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE 

GROCERS, 


ST. PAUL, 


MINN . 


Main Offices: 

CORNER THIRD AND BROADWAY 


p*gK$ 



The Purest of Pure Food Products 

are packed under the Brands of 



PURE FOODS 



PURE FOODS 


PURE FOODS 




Stone -Odean- Wells Company 

DULUTH, MINN. 

BRANCH HOUSES-Minot, Bismarck, N. D. Billintfs, Bozeman, 

Butte, Great Falls. Mont. 


MONARCH BRAND 



FOOD PRODUCTS 


A GUARANTY OF PURITY. A WEL- 
COME GUEST at every table where the 
HOUSEWIFE demands the BEST. THE 
MONARCH LABEL insures QUALITY in 
Coffee, Catsup, Pickles, Maple Syrup, Canned 
Goods or any article bearing the MONARCH 
BRAND of REID MURDOCH & CO. 
CHICAGO. 


One package, 10 cents, make?* 
pint of wholesome Fruit Jelly. All 
flavors from true fruits. 


ANOTHER PURE FOOD PRODUCT 

CER EKOTA 

Self-Rising 

Pancake Flour 

Is a Scientific Preparation of Healthful Appetizing Ingredients 
and the Best Flour Milled in North Dakota 

GUARANTEED Pure and Wholesome 

Ask Your Grocer for a Trial Package 

Bemmels Milling Company 

Sole Manufacturers 

Lisbon, North Dakota 
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FARM AND STOCK NOTES 

N. J. Shepard 

It is poor economy to expose young 
stock to cold and storms. 

No winter care can compensate or re- 
trieve the loss of bad summer care. 

The best animals are nearly always the 
offspring of mature parents on both sides. 

The man who manages the work of a 
good farm must have time to do it. 

One advantage of salting butter with 
brine is the certainty of uniform lasting in 
different churnings. 

So far as can be done it is best to fatten 
and market the hogs before the severest 
stormy weather sets in. 

The feeding value of any food is based 
chiefly on the amount of albuminoids 
or nitrogenous matter it contains. 

While it is best to allow growing colts to 
run out every day that the weather will 
permit, they should be sheltered from 
storms. 

One advantage with sheep is that usual- 
ly they can be allowed to run out later in 
the fall and can be turnpd out earlier in 
the spring than any other class of stock. 

Having the feed under shelter keeps it 
in a much better condition and avoids 
much loss. On this account it is nearly al- 
ways best to feed out what is left out of 
doors first. 

No matter what kind of stock is being 
fed it pays to have convenient feeding 
places, tight floors for the hogs and con- 
venient racks or mangers and troughs for 
the other stock. 

Dry bedding not only adds much to the 
comfort of the stock but increases the sup- 
ply of manure. But it is not good econo- 
my to use so much bedding as to increase 
the bulk of the manure too much. 

Manure is never richer in plant food 
than when it is first made and there is less 
loss if applied to the land at once. In the 
garden and truck patch the manure 
should be well rotted but with field crops 
the sooner it is hauled out and scattered 
the better. 

The hog will adapt himself to circum. 
stances better than any other farm animal 
but there is a line beyond which careless 
treatment cannot go without injury to 
the animal and loss to the farmer. 

The actual nutritive value of an article 
of food is of very little consequence unless 
we combine it with different other arti- 
cles in such proportion as will fully supply 
al) the various wants of the animal’s sys- 
tem. 

The young and growing sow, in order 
to reach perfect development requires all 


the elements of her circulation, the prod- 
uct of her digestion, to supply the waste 
from action, produce animal heat and 
build up the body to a standard size of 
adultage. If the additional tax of supply- 
ing the elements of growth and develop- 
ment to a litter of pigs within the body be 
imposed either an increased amount of 
food must be consumed and assimilated or 
the animals must necessarily grow and de- 
velop less rapidly and at the age of ma- 
turity be undersized, and not the animals 
they otherwise might have been. 


EXHIBITED FOR THE FIRST TIME 

Twelve yearling sheep, bred and owned 
by the Department of Agriculture, will be 
exhibited at the International Live 
Stock Exposition, to be held at Chicago, 
December 2-9, and at the National Mid- 
Winter Show in connection with the 
National Wool Growers’ Association con- 
vention at Omaha, December 13-16. 
This will be the first opportunity sheep- 
men have had to observe the progress of 
the experiment in breeding range sheep 
started by the Department in 1906, and 
still in progress at Laramie, Wyoming. 
The foundation stock experimented with 
was partly Delaine but largely Rambouil- 
let. The aim has been to develop a range 
sheep of good size — at least 150 pounds at 
maturity, shearing a heavy fleece of 
combing wool and with enough constitu- 
tion to thrive under range conditions. 


SWAMP-FEVER 

Prof. W. C. Palmer 

Swamp-fever is one of the worst horse 
diseases. So little has been known of the 
disease that it has seemed treacherous, 
often striking where least expected. 
Doctors Van Es, Harris and Schalk of the 
Veterinary Department of the North 
Dakota Experiment Station have carried 
on an extentive investigation into the 
nature of swamp-fever. They have em- 
bodied their rseults in bulletin 94. They 
have determined several of the factors in 
the disease which are given in the sum- 
mary as follows: 

1 Swamp-fever is a disease of infection, 
transmissible by subcutaneous and intra- 
venous injection and by ingestion thru the 
alimentary canal. 

2. The virus producing the disease is 
contained in the blood and urine of 
affected animals, but it is absent from the 
faeces. 

3. The virus has thus far been demon- 


strated only in an ultramicroscopic form. 

4. The virus is resistant to the severe 
freezing weather of our more northern 
climates. 

5. While not denying the possible 
transmission of the disease of healthy 
animals by means of insects and parasites, 
animals contract the disease naturally by 
the ingestion of food and water, con- 
taminated by the urine of an infected 
horse. 

6. The disease is essentially a septi- 
cemia, anatomically marked by sub- 
serous and sub-endocadial hemorrhages in 
the more acute forms, by occasional in- 
volvement of lymphnodes and spleen, by 
degenerative changes in the parenchyma 
of heart, liver, and kidneys, and probably 
also by certain alterations in the bone- 
marrows of the long bones of the limbs. 

7. The chief and most constant mani- 
festation of the disease are fever and al- 
buminuria. The former is remittent or 
intermittent, not uncommonly at more or 
less regular intervals, while the latter is 



Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 

Gomfoauii's 

Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But Ho Competitors. 

A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Eock, 
Strainea Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors. 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle. 

As a Human Remedy for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it is Invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,60 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 

f iress, charges paid, wit a full directions for 
ts use. t/tTSend for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address v 

The Lawrence-WIIIIams Co., Cleveland, 0. 


FORESTER H. SMITH 

Breeder of 

POLAND CHINA PIGS 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 
SEED GRAINS 

I have a bunch of sheep and hogs 
which can not be equaled in North 
Dakota. With twenty years experience 
and the greatest care in selection and 
breeding I offer for sale this fall rams 
from imported stoc hie a man 
vo Id b roud to have at the head of 

his flock. Also a limited number of 
Boars. W rite me for prices 

FORESTER H. SMITH, 

Amenia, N. D. 
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transitory and frequently synchronous 
with the febrile exacrebations. 

8. Many cases of swamp-fever termi- 
nate without a marked reduction in the 
red blood cells, a fact denying the popular 
conception of “swamp-fever” being pri- 
marily an anemia. 

9. The blood of an animal may remain 
virdulent for as long as thirty-five months 
after the initial infection, without the in- 
fected horse manifesting any clinical evi- 
dence of the fact. 

10. Such non-clinical infection carriers 
probably play an important part in the 
establishment of more or less permanent 
centers of infection. 

11. Both trypan-blue and atozyl are 
worthless in the treatment of the disease. 

12. In the lightof our present knowledge 
we have to depend upon such prophylac- 
tic measures as the instruction of diseased 
animals, segregation of suspects, care in 
introducing new horses into the stable, 
the safe-guarding of food and water sup- 
ply from urine contamination, pasture 
drainage and stable disinfection. 

The bulletin also reviews the observa-. 
tions and investigations that have been 
made by others, giving 83 references, 
making it a complete history of swamp- 
fever up to date. Several plates are in- 
cluded, some of which are colored. 

These investigations are the most ex- 
tensive and thoro that have been made on 
this baffling disease. Knowing that the 
virus is contained only in the blood and 
urine and that the blood of a horse can re- 
main virulent for thirty-five months after 
infection without any external evidence of 
being able to transmit the disease is a big 
step. 


DUALITY AND CONFORMATION OF DRAFT 
HORSES 

Compiled from Wisconsin Station. 
Station Circular 17 

The typical, ideal draft horse, accord- 
ing to A. S. Alexander, of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, stands over 16 hands 
(5 feet 4 inches) and under 18 hands high, 
and weighs 1,600 pounds or more in or- 
dinary flesh. 

The form should be broad, deep, mas- 
sive, evenly, proportioned, and symmetri- 
cal, the entire make-up suggesting great 
strength and weight. The body should 
be massive, blocky, and compact, and 
squarely set on short, broad, clean, sturdy 
legs showing fine skin, large joints, and 
prominent tendons. 

The head should be large, proportion- 
ate in size to the body, well formed, clean, 
and free from coarseness and irregulari- 
ties. The forehead should be broad, full, 
and not dished or too prominent. The 
profile of the face should not be too 
straight or of “Roman-nose” form. 
There should be good width and fullness 
between the eyes, indicating power and 
intelligence. The eyes should be bright, 


clear, mild, full, sound, and of the same 
color. The lids should be smooth, well- 
arched, and free from angularities and 
wrinkles. The ears should be of medium 
size, well placed, alert, normally active, 
and free from coarseness. The nostrils 
should be large and flexible; the lips thin, 
even, and firm, and all of the parts neat 
and clean cut. The skin and hair of the 
muzzle should be of good quality. There 
should be a wide space between the lower 
jaws free from meatiness, abscesses, or 
tumors. The neck should be of a size pro- 
portionate to the rest of the body, well- 
arched, evenly muscled, with large wind- 


pipe and smooth insertion into the should- 
er. It should not curve downward (ewe 
neck) or be broken in crest. 

The shoulder should be moderately 
sloping, smooth, and extending well back. 

The arm, which extends from the point 
of the shoulder to the elbow, should be 
short, heavily muscled, and well thrown 
back. The forearm, extending from the 
elbow to the knee, should be long, flat, 
wide, heavily muscled, and free from 
coarseness. The knees should be straight, 
wide, deep, strongly formed, and smooth. 
The cannons, extending from the knees to 
the fetlocks, and composed chiefly of 
bones and tendons, should be short, strong, 
clean, and wide, with prominent and 
smooth tendons. The fetlocks should be 
wide, straight, strong, and free from pulfs, 
callouses, or interfering sores. The past- 
erns, extending from the fetlocks to the 
hoof heads, should be moderately sloping, 
strong, and clean. 

The hoofs should be ample in size, 


sound, smooth, and symmetrical in shape. 

The chest, inclosing the heart and 
lungs, should be roomy in every respect. 
“An ample, wide, deep chest denotes 
vigor, power, strong constitution, and 
easy keeping qualities.” The ribs form 
the “barrel” and should be deep, well 
sprung, and carried low at the flanks and 
close to the hips. The back, extending 
from the rear of the withers to the last 
rib, should be broad, straight, and muscu- 
lar. In general appearance it should de- 
note great strength and compactness. 
The loins should be short, wide, deep, and 
strong. The underline should run back 


full and low from the floor (sternum) o 
the chest. “If the underline slopes 
sharply upwards to the stifle the abdo- 
men has a cut-up appearance. This in- 
dicates lack of roominess and denotes poor 
keeping qualities.” 

The upper part of the hind * quarter 
should show great development of wide, 
thick, smooth muscle without angularities 
and coarseness. The croup, the part of 
the hind quarter from top of the hip to the 
insertion of the tail, should show compar- 
ative levelness, ample muscle, and great 
strength. 

The thighs from the hips down to the 
stifles should be strong, muscular, wide, 
and long. 

SALESMAN QUICK for circus Liniment and 
Remedies Grand Opportunity for street and 
auction man $150 to $100, per day Particu- 
lars free. Address CIRCUS LINIMENT COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 

North Dakota Farmer: Fifty Cents a 
year; 3 yrs., $1.00. Agents wanted. 
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CREAMERY WANTED 

There is urgent need for a creamery in 
the Lower Yellowstone V alley in Montana. 

On the west bank of the Yellowstone 
river between the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads, the Govern- 
ment has practically completed an irri- 
gation system to cover 66,000 acres of 
exceedingly fertile land. About two-thirds 
of the acreage under the Lower Yellow- 
stone project is in Montana, while the re- 
mainder of the lands lie in North Dakota. 
It consists of a strip of land. 65 miles long 
and 5 miles wide in its widest part, and 
has an elevation of about 1,900 feet above 
sea level. 

The climate is typical of the western 
part of the Great Plains region, being 
semi-arid, with an average rainfall of 15 
inches. This rainfall is sufficient to insure 
good crops of the small grains and vege- 
tables grown in this region. Properly ir- 
rigated farms during the present season 
have produced from 85 to 70 bushels of 
wheat per acre, from 85 to 122 bushels of 
oats, and from 43 to 47 bushels of barley. 
Under the dry farming methods in favor- 
able seasons wheat yields 25 and oats 40 
per acre. 

The project is located in the midst of 
one of the best and largest grazing areas in 
the United States. Stock raising has 
been carried on in this district for more 
than a quarter ofc a century, and the as- 
surance of a good forage crop for winter 
feed will make this industry a very profit- 
able one. Alfalfa, the great forage crop 
of the West, is especially adapted to the 
soil and climate of this section It yields 
five tons to the acre in three cuttings, 
and brings from $5 per ton upward. The 
winter feeding and fattening of stock for 
market will always furnish a good market 
for all the hay that can be grown on the 
project. The farmers are awakening to 
the fact, however, that it is more profit- 


able to feed a portion of their crop at least 
right on the farm, as the dairy products do 
not supply the local demands. The same 
is true also of hogs and poultry. The ad- 
vent of the new railroad will enable the 
farmers to market their wheat and other 
grains to better advantage. 

The building of the Missouri River 
Railroad, a branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific, thru the entire length of the project, 
has opened various avenues of industries, 
the most important of which, in the minds 
of the farmers of the valley, is a creamery. 
There are six towns within the boundaries 
of the project, each offering opportunities 
for various industries, but the need for a 
creamery dominates all others. In the 
vicinity of Sidney and Fairview, the most 
thickly populated district, the success of a 
creamery properly conducted would be 
assured. 

The market for the ouptut of the cream- 
ery is in the State of Montana. Not a 
pound of butter need be shipped beyond 
the borders of the state, which is now im- 
porting more than $1,000,000 worth of 
dairy products annually. 

There are still about 30 farms awaiting 
entrymen, and 1,500 acres of state land 
for which water is available have not yet 
been sold. The Statistician of the Re- 
clamation Service at Washington, D. C., 
will be glad to answer inquiries concerning 
opportunities in this section. 


Purebred Registered 

HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Book 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., Box 135 Brattleboro, Vt. 


FREE CHURN Th l u l r e n nge 

1 to lOgal capacity. Makes good butter from 
milk or cream, easy in from 1 to 5 minutes. 
Write to-day sure, get one FREE. 

MASON MFG. CO. Dep’t. Q. CANTON, OHIO 


CLASSIFIED ADS* 

One Cent a Word 

Small advertisements will be classified under 
appropriate headings at the tow price of one 
cent a word for each insertion. Cash must ac- 
company all orders. Each initial or number 
must count as one word TRY IT HERE. 


LIVE STOCK 


HORSES 


FOR SALE 

Percheron, Belgian and Shire horses 

J. W & F. T PETERSON, Litchfield, Minn. 


MEADOW LAWN FARM has for sale prhe-winning 

Young Percheron Stallions, and Shorthorn Bulls 
bred hornless. 

Our large herd contains many of the finest in- 
dividuals from the east. Prices right with terms 
to suit purchaser. 

Our motto: The best is none too good. 

A. H. WHITE, Kramer, N. D. 


CATTLE 


North Branch Stock Farm. High class Short- 
horns. Herd, bull Supreme Judge 177722 — pure 
Scotch, John Donelly, Grafton. N. D. 


FOR SALE 

GALLOWAY CATTLE 
J. W. & F. T. PETERSON, Litchfield. Minn 


SWINE 


POLAND CHINA PIGS. also Shropshire 
sheep. Seed grain. GEO. N. SMITH, 

Amenia, N. D. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, Express prepaid 
$2 per 15, from pure bred Golden Wyandottes 
and White Plymouth Rooks (Fishels strain.) 
Choice stock for sale. Send for Catalog. 

C. H. McGEE, Oriska, N. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Envilla Stock Farm. Cogswell N D. will quo'e 
you special prices on Angus Cattle. Shetland 
Ponies, Duroc Jersey Hogs, Wolf and Fox Hound;, 
Pure Bred Poultry. Pet Stock. Write them. 


Tj'ARMS FOR RENT OR SALE ON CROP 
■L payments. J. MULHALL, Sioux City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE One of the finest and best improved 
farms in this county, 3 miles from Bowbells, 
part cash, worth $5,000, for $3,900 
H. L. Lyon. Bowbells. N.D. 


THE MOUSE RIVER LAND AND LOAN COMPANY AND 
THE M0HALL STATE BANK 

At Mohall, Renville County, North Dakota, have 
a large list of farm lands for sale, and terms and 
prices are better than in any other part of North 
Dakota. They would be glad to have you write 
them for prices and terms. Our slogan is, "Own 
your own home in the Mouse River Loop.” 


FOR SALE: Registered Jerseys. Bull calves and 
one mature Bull at reasonable prices. W. G. Weeks, 
Backoo, N. Dak. 


RED-POLLED AND GALLOWAYS 

Shropshire Bucks 

J. S. BIXBY, - - LISBON, N. D. 

WANTED — Young Men to take the Railway Mail 
Clerk examination called for the Dakotas; salary 
$900, work half time, common school education 
required. Passing means appointment. Amer- 
ican Institute, Dept. — 63- Dayton, Ohio. 

FOR SALE. Creamery in first class condition at a 
bargain at Crystal. N. D. For further informa- 
tion write to 

J. S GESTSON, Sec. CRYSTAL, N. D 


FARMS WANTED 

TO FARM OWNERS: Our plan puts you into 
communication with buyers at low cost; write for 
particulars. 

Co-operative Advertising Company 

Fergus Falls, Minn. 
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THE ENVILLA STOCK FARM 

COGSWELL, NORTH DAKOTA 
SHETLAND PONIES. Your own price. 

REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE. Must be sold. 

WOLF AND FOX HOUNDS that will catch and kill. Fine pups $5 .00 each 
PET STOCK OF ALL KINDS. PURE BRED POULTRY, all varieties. 

We can please you both in Quality and Price 


tl 


L. H. WHITE, Prop. 


COGSWELL, N. D 


North Dakota Breeders 

We Are With You 

Why not send for special rates at once 
Address NORTH DAKOTA FARMER, LISBON, N. D. 
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UTILIZATION OF FEED BY CATTLE 

It is a fact of common knowledge that 
marked differences exist between indi- 
vidual animals as regards the returns which 
they yield for the feed consumed. A cur- 
rent statement is that a good feeder has a 
greater digestive power than a poor one, 
or that the power of assimilation of the 
one animal is superior to that of the other, 
and it has been assumed that the ad- 
vantage of the better type of animal lay in 
its ability to produce more flesh or fat 
from a unit of feed than could the poorer 
one. It has also been commonly taught, 
and seems to be generally accepted by 
animal husbandmen as an established fact, 
that young growing animals not only 
make actually larger gains than more ma- 
ture ones, but likewise more economical 
gains. 

The influence of type and age upon the 
Utilization of Feed by Cattle has, there- 
fore been investigated by officials of the 


Department of Agriculture, and the re- 
sult published in Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry Bulletin No. .88. 

Two steer calves were selected as the 
subjects of this investigation, one a pure- 
bred animal of one of the wellknown beef 
breeds; the other a “scrub” of mixed 
breeding. Exhaustive feeding trials were 
carried out with these animals, in- 
cluding twenty-four experiments with the 
respiration calorimeter. Finally the 
steers were subjected to a slaughter test, 
whereby the quality of the meat and the 
relative size of the various cuts were ac- 
curately determined. The work is there- 
fore important alike to the practical feed- 
er and the agricultural scientist. 

The feeding stuffs used were of the same 
kind for both animals in all the periods, 
and the different grains used were mixed 
thruout in the same proportions for each 
steer. At intervals during the time the 
digestibility of the total ration and the 


nitrogen balance were determined for 
each animal. 

During each of the three winters cov- 
ered by the investigation, four experiments 
were made on each animal by means of 
the respiration calorimeter in order to de- 
termine the percentage availability of the 
energy of the feed consumed. During the 
first winter, that of 1904-05, the feeding 
stuffs used differed from those employed 
during the ordinary feeding. In the suc- 
ceeding two winters the grain feeds used 
were the same, only the amount differing. 

While the results fail to show any ma- 
terial difference between the physiological 
processes of food utilization in the two 
animals, they do show clearly an eco- 
nomic superiority of the purebred over 
the scrub steer, due, first to his relatively 
smaller maintenance requirement, and, 
second, to his ability to consume a larger 
surplus of feed above the requirement. 
Both of the facts tend to make the actual 


production of human food in the form of 
meat and fat unit of total feed consumed 
by the animal notably greater by the 
purebred animal. 

In the case of the purebred animal es- 
pecially, and to a less degree in that of the 
scrub, rations containing less available 
energy and notably less digestible pro- 
tein than the amounts called for by the 
current feeding standards for growing 
cattle, produced entirely satisfactory gains 
in live weight. 

A distinct influence of age upon the 
maintenance requirement was observed 
between the ages of 14 and 39 months, the 
requirements decreasing relatively as the 
animals matured. The gain in weight of 
the scrub as compared with that by the 
purebred steer consisted more largely of 
protein with its accompanying water and 
to a smaller extent of fat, and therefore 
represented a materially smaller storage of 
feed energy. This was also indicated by 


the results of the block test. 

The animals were killed on Jan. 4, 1908. 
The scrub was rated as “common,” and 
the purebred was graded as “prime.” The 
total dressed weight and the weights of 
the several wholesale cuts show the con- 
siderably higher percentage of dressed 
weight in the case of the purebred which 
is characteristic of the beef animal, and 
likewise the predominance of the loin cut 
over the less valuable cuts of the fore- 
quarter in the beef animal as compared 
with the scrub, and the marketable meat 
of the retail cuts show that the proportion 
of valuable cuts was notably greater in 
the purebred. 


BACTERIAL CONTAMINATION OF MILK 

G. A. Gilbert, Colorado A. C. 

The bacteria, seeded so numerously 
in our market milk, come from wide- 
ly different sources. It is practically 


certain that milk as it is secreted by 
the healthy udcDr is sterile. How- 
ever, it is difficult to draw sterile milk 
from the cow. In the case of a cow 
suffering from disease, such as tubercu- 
losis or inflammation of the udder, the 
germs are able to pass directly 
from the cow into the milk. Bac- 
teria, adhering to the mouth of the 
milk ducts, can make their way up 
into the teat for a short distance. Here 
they find rich food in the few drops 
of milk that remain, and the warmth 
of the teat causes their rapid increase. 
One of the chief sources of contami- 
nation is from the cow herself. The 
coat of the cow, even kept under good 
conditions, offers the best of facilities for 
harboring dust and dirt. All of this filth 
5S laden with bacteria in ammense num- 
bers. In the switching of the tail, the 
movement of the flanks, the rubbing of the 
skin by the milker, there is a constant 
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shower of bacteria into the pail. 

What is true of the cow is also true of 
the person of the milker. Clothed in 
the dust laden garments of daily use he 
carries innumerable bacteria, many of 
which are dislodged and fall into the milk. 
It is not so much the number from this 
source as it is their liability of being dis- 
ease producers that is important. 

The air is another source of contami- 
nation. The movements of men and ani- 
mals in the stables cause a good deal of 
dust to rise and settle in the exposed 
milk. The presence of dust is always ac- 
companied by large numbers of bacteria, 
especially of the putrefactive and spore- 
producing kind. 

Probably the most prolific source 
of milk contamination, as far as num- 
bers are concerned, is the milk utensils. 
As the milk passes from one utensil to an- 
other it gathers more and more bacteria. 
Pails and other utensils are usually washed 
with hot water and soap. But after or- 
dinary washing there will be left clinging 
to such utensils many bacteria which are 
ready to develop as soon as fresh milk 
is added toTurnish proper food and condi- 
tions. Undoubtedly most of these bac- 
teria are lactic acid producers and, altho 
harmless, will cause an early souring of the 
milk. 

These various contaminating factors 
can be largely lessened or completely 
eliminated. The most of the bacteria 
from the fore milk can be thrown out by 
rejecting the first few streams. Dust in 
the air can be reduced by exercising bare 
as to the time of feeding and bedding. 
The number of germs from the animal 
and the milker can be reduced by cleaning 
and moistening the udder and the flanks o: 
the animal, by using a pail with a small 
opening, and by requiring the milker to 
wash his hands and use clean clothes. 
The use of steam or scalding water in 
washing the daity utensils will entirely 
exclude the germs from this source. 


FLORIDA FARM SACRIFICE 

To close estate at once I must sacrifice beautiful 
26-acre Florida home, 6-room cottage, modern im- 
provements. Barn, outhouses, all necessary live 
stock, poultry, machinery and equipments. Will 
yield over $4000 a year, if properly cared for. 
Brice complete, $1500. Terms $50 cash; $25 
quarterly, if desired by responsible party. Pos- 
session March 1 

Owner, c. o. A. Jordon, Glidden, Wis. 



Genuine Hamilton Take-down Hunting Rifle, 22 c; 
long or short. Kills game at 100 yards. Automa 
shell extractor. Set of targets. Given for sell 
JO of our latest Jewelry Novelties at 10 cents ea 
Easy selling. We trust you. Send at once. Extra prese 
THE WHITE CO., Box b , Melrose Highlands, Ma 


Are you boosting the North Dakota 
Farmer? One year, 50 cents; three 
years, $1.00. 

A correspondent-representative want- 
ed in every county. Write for terms. 


ST. PAUL UNION STOCKYARDS CO. REPORT FOR OCTOBER, 1911 
Receipts and Shipments of Live Stock 
Receipts 


Railroads 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Horses 

Total Cars 

C. R. I.&P 

395 

163 

1153 

207 


33 

C.G.W 

1479 

218 

3760 

1497 

62 

120 

C. M. & St. P 

8535 

1317 

12987 

84767 

162 

830 

M. & St. L 

3787 

927 

9025 

1191 

3 

273 

C., St. P. M. & 0. . 

5762 

1411 

16384 

4942 

244 

497 

C. B. &Q 

368 

45 

1822 

611 

1 

44 

M. St. P. &S. S. M 

13231 

2481 

9890 

4236 

2 

644 

Gt. Nor 

35890 

4747 

13868 

92287 

134 

2145 

Nor. Pac 

20394 

2547 

2703 

85831 

37 

1152 

St. P. B. & T 







Driven In 

845 

112 

617 

40 

2 


Total. 

90686 

13968 

72209 

275609 

647 

5738 

Increase 


503 



290 


Decrease 

10526 


18164 

37858 


700 

Jan. 1 to date 

349966 

113221 

693852 

552258 

7273 

26088 

Increase 


4593 

73404 


2461 


Decrease 

59111 



175423 


2070 

Average Wts 

789 

189 

215 

79 





Shipments 




C. R.I. &P 

5427 

74 


4355 


174 

C. G. W 

4120 

295 

303 

29294 

22 

246 

C. M. & St. P 

15458 

1210 

11451 

75549 

141 

973 

M. & St. L 

2047 

97 


2076 

21 

69 

C. St, P. M. & O. 

9357 

308 

5538 

28048 

81 

503 

C. B. &Q 

25160 

1510 

200 

69678 

173 

1267 

M. St. P. & S. S. M 

1765 

169 

233 

9072 

94 

105 

Gt. Nor 

1182 

43 

76 

10269 

28 

90 

Nor. Pac 

859 

121 

11 

3659 

12 

48 

St.-P. B. &.T 







Driven Out 

1478 

475 

79 

590 

73 


Total. . . 

66853 

4302 

17891 

232590 

645 

3475 

Increase 


387 



282 


Decrease 

9810 


7500 

45258 


881 

Jan. to Date 

241869 

33114 

191715 

413864 

7214 

11998 

Increase 


3862 

57058 


2060 


Decrease 

46162 



150061 


2091 


Origin of Live Stock Received 



States 

Cattle. 

Calves 

Plogs 

Sueep 

Horses 

Total Cars 

Minnesota 

38584 

9390 

53661 

17335 

33 

2336 

Wisconsin 

4181 

1054 

9863 

4239 

6 

317 



I SEED WANTED 

We are in the market for North Dakota grown TIMOTHY, 

I BROMUS and MILLET of all varieties. 

Send us samples of any high grade grass seed grain you have for 

■ sale, and we will make bid on same F. O. B. your station. WRITE US 
TODAY. 


Lb 


Farg£o, 


FARGO SEED HOUSE 

NortH DaKota 


l| 


CENTRE -LANE STOCK FARM 

BREEDER OF: Black Percheron and Hambletonian Horses Red Polled Cattle. Poland China Hogs 
White P. R. Chickens. White Holland Turkeys, White Embden Geese. White Pekin Ducks and White 
Guinea Fowls 

GROWER OF: Minnesota No. 169. Spring Wheat. Swedish Select Oats. White Hulless and Success 

Beardless Barley. Turkey Red Winter Wheat. N D 959 Winter Rye Northwestern Dent Corn, 
Early Ohio Potatoes, Timothy and Alfalfa. 

Young Stock and Pure Seed, for sale. Write . me for particulars 

J. A. ENGLUND, Prop. Kenmare. North Dakota. 
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IMPORTANCE OF MINERAL 
MATTER IN RATIONS 

J. B. McNulty, Colorado A. C., Fort 
Collins 

A recent experiment, conducted by 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station, es- 
tablishes some interesting and practical 
principles in regard to the ash content of 
rations for farm animals. The ash con- 
stituents, or the mineral matter in feeding 
stuffs, is composed of various elements, 
the most important ones of which are lime, 
phosphorus and potash. The work and 
results of the ^Wisconsin experiment are as 
follows: 

Three lots of pigs were chosen. One 
lot was fed a well balanced ration in 
which there w'as a very small amount of 
organic phosphorus, about a gram. The 
second lot was fed a similar ration, with 
the exception of phosphorus content 
which was increased to about five grams 
by the addition of ground rock phosphate, 
while the third lot was fed a ration in 
which the phosphorus was supplied from 
the feeds. This is known as organic 
phosphorus and is the usual way of in- 
cluding this element in a ration. 

The first month of the experiment 
resulted in a considerable daily gain 
for the hogs of each lot. After that 
time, however, the hogs of lot one began 
to lose in weight, to become inactive, and 
at the end of three months were so lifeless 
that they refused to come to their feed un- 
less assisted. Phosphorus was then added 
to their ration and the hogs were restored 
to a normal condition. 


The important facts to be learned 
from the above experiment are two; one 
is that a certain amount of phosphorus 
(from 3 to 5 grains in the case of a fifty- 
pound growing hog) is an absolute neces- 
sity in a ration for hogs; the second is that 
the phosphorus of a hog may be secured 
by including ground rock phosphate with 
the feeds. 

Because of the high ash content of 
clover and alfalfa, and, in fact, all legumes, 
and because of the adaptability of these 
feeds to the digestive apparatus of sheep, 
cattle and horses, the feeders of these 
classes of animals should have no particu- 
lar difficulty in supplying the mineral ele- 
ments. With the hog feeder, how- 
ever, the problem is quite different. Pie 
must supply his mineral matter from the 
concentrates, since the digestive organs of 
the hog are not adapted to the feeding of 
any considerable amount of roughage. 
To be sure, pastures of any of the above 
crops will greatly aid in balancing a ration 
for hogs, but, since pastures can only be 
had for a limited portion of each year, the 
hog feeder must rely on some other source. 
Rock phosphate can be purchased for 
about twelve dollars per ton and the fact 
that hogs can thrive on a ration, the phos- 
phorus of which comes from the above 
source, is of especial interest to profitable 
hog feeders. 

The rapidity with which a young animal 
forms the skeleton, forty to fifty per cent 
of which is mineral matter, is one great 
reason why those in this stage should have 
an optimum amount of lime, phosphorus 
and potash. In the experiments just re- 


Are you boosting the North Dakota 
Farmer? One year, 50 cents; three 
years, $1.00. 


S. C. Bviff Orpington 

S, C. BlacK Orpington 

M. Bronze Turkeys, M. Pekins Ducks 
and Indian Runner Ducks. 

“THE BEST IN THE WEST” 
Maude I. Matthews, Box 579 
Larimore N. Dak. 


BARKED ROCK 

Choice Stock and Fair Treatment. 
ROBERT B. REED 

Box 2. Amenia, N. D. 

■DUFF WYANDOTTE EGGS for hatching, Fowls 
■ D for sale, Also twelve breeds of Fancy Pig- 
eons. M. B. NOBLE. Hillsboro. N. Dak. 


BARRED ROCKS 

Bred to Lay and Win 

Won all first at Fargo, N. D. State Show, 1906, 
1907, 1908, 1909 and 1911. Stock at reasonable 
prices 

PETERSON BROS. Harwood, N. D. 


HAUSMANN POULTRY FARM 

Breeders of W. Wyandottes and S. C. W. Leghorns 
Hillsboro, - North Dakota 


PURE WHITE WYANDOTTE Eggs for hatch- 
ing $1.50 for 15, $7.00 for 100. $14.00 for 220. 

E. A. Tow, Lisbon, N. Dak. 


S. C. W. LEGHORNS 

Prize winners’ stock for sale. Eggs a 
specialty. GEO. A. FOWLER, 

Box 486, Casselton, N. D. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 

Thoroughbred, Wide Open Laced, Big 
Utility Birds, Bred for Business. Tested 
Fertile Eggs for Hatching, 15 $1.50; 
30 $2.75; 45 $4.00; 100 $8.00. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 

Anthony Elm, Lansford, N. D. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE eggs for sale from 
good stock. 

M. C. JAMES, Valley City, N. D. 


MAKE YOUR HENS LAY MORE EGGS 

I have a method that will make your hens lay 
every day: it never fails. Write for it. 2c stamp. 

MRS. B. F. WILCOXON, 

Hillsdale, Wyo., Dept. 8 


WHITE AND BUFF WYANDOTTES that always win. 
Choice stock for sale. EGGS for hatching from 
pens of well- selected stock, sure to produce win- 
ners. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction absolute- 
ly guaranteed. Write me your wants. 

L. O. CUMMINS, Casselton, North Dakota 


FOR SALE. M. B. Turkey Toms, raised from our 
Diploma Stock. $5.00 and up: also Eggs from 26 
varieties poultry. Catalog free. 

L. GULDEN, Osakis, Minn. 


IVose Comb BlacK Minorca* 

Eggs for sale, $2 for 15 eggs. 

C. WYSH, CASSELTON, N. D. 


«§55 Breeds 

Geese, Turkeys, also Incubators, 
Supplise, and Collie Dogs. Send 4c 
for large Poultry book, Incubator Cata- 
log, and Price list. H.H.HINIKER, 

Box 30, Mankato, Minn. 
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Iowa 

49 


131 


176 

12 

Far South 

166 

2 



84 

11 

So. Dakota 

6532 

902 

5658 

16572 

114 

393 

No. Dakota 

19173 

1263 

2894 

34861 

106 

936 

Montana 

21924 

1343 

2 

200634 

128 

1723 

Far West 




1666 


6 

Manitoba& N.W.T 







Far East 







Returned 

77 

14 


302 


4 

Totals 

90686 

13968 72209 

Disposition of Live 

275609 

Stock 

647 

5738 

So. St. Paul P’k’rs . 

25082 

7644 

54564 

24857 



Cy. & State Butch. 

1351 

641 

2235 

1082 


80 

Outside Packers . . . 

4111 


14982 

5670 


302 

Minnesota 

4691 

473 


23326 

171 

225 

Wisconsin 

1666 

37 


4805 

73 

91 

Iowa 

10267 

385 

35 

10656 

1 

346 

Nebraska 

92 





2 

Kansas & Missouri 

91 





2 

So. Dakota 

241 

74 


2226 


17 

No. Dakota 

1341 

112 

76 

3519 


60 

Montana & West. . 

448 




# # 

12 

Far South 

. # 

, , 





Manitoba&N.W.T. 

22 

3 

, . 

458 

36 

5 

Mich. Sc E. Can.. . . 

57 

, , 

, , 

220 

74 

7 

Chicago 

29996 

1995 

423 

179111 

41 

1959 

Ills (ex Chicago) . . 

5871 

306 

140 

850. 

81 

184 

Eastern Points. . . . 

6491 

262 


365 

168 

179 

Returned 

77 

14 


302 

, , 

4 
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lated the hogs of lot one drew the ash ele- 
ments needed for flesh formation from 
their own skeletons. Several scientists 
have proved that a lack of mineral matter 
in the ration of a milking cow resulted in 
the robbing of the skeleton to furnish such. 
The daily yield of milk demands consid- 
erable ash, particularly phosphorus and 
lime. In conclusion it is only necessary 
to state that early maturity in any class 
of animals, as well as economic meat or 
milk production, is impossible to the feeder 
who ignores the question of ash content in 
his rations. 


GOVERNMENT BUYS MORE MORGAN 
HORSES 


The Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has just purchased in Meade Coun- 
ty, Kansas, four additional horses for 
use in the Government breeding work 
that is being carried on in Vermont with 
the object of preserving and improving 
the Morgan breed. These animals are 
the seven-year-old Morgan mare Fanny 
P. (Vol. Ill, A. M. R.), two yearling 
fillies by Headlight Morgan (a son of 
Ethan Allen 2d) , and a colt out of Fanny 
P. by Headlight Morgan. One of the 
fillies is out of Fanny P., 

Fanny P. is by Julian Morgan, the sire 
of Roy Morgan, champion Morgan stal- 
lion at the principal State fairs of the 
Central West in 1910. Fanny P.’s dam 
was by Flying Morrill, and her second 
dam by a son of Billy Root. 

The pedigree of Headlight Morgan is 
well known to Morgan breeders. The 
horse was foaled in southwestern Kans- 
as and has a well-deserved reputation in 
that vicinity as a sire. 

These horses are among the descend- 
ants of a large consignment of selected 
animals purchased in Vermont and Illi- 
nois in the early nineties by the Morgan 
Horse Company of Carpentersville , 
111., and sent to southwestern Kansas 
to take advantage of cheap pasture 
there. Unfortunately, however, and 
partly on account of the depression in 
the horse market several years ago, the 
venture was not a success, the com- 
pany disbanding and the horses being 
scattered over a wide territory. Some 
of this stock still remains in Kansas and 
Oklahoma 

The animals bought by the Govern- 
ment will be taken to the Morgan ^Horse 
Farm at Middle bury, Vt. 


HOUSING DURING WINTER 

Geo. Hausmann 

To be successful there are three things 
absolutely necessary for the housing of a 
flock of fowls, in winter. These are com- 
fort, proper feed and exercise. If any of 


these are lacking, the flock will be handi- 
capped, and the owner will be disappointed 
in results obtained. All of these factors 
are easily supplied, if a flock gets proper 
consideration from their owner at all. 

To be comfortable the fowls must be 
kept warm, free from lice, and must have 
fresh air. By warm, it is to be under- 
stood, a temperature so the water will not 
freeze. In some cases this may seem im- 
possible unless where artificial heat is used, 
which, however, is not advisable. If a 
poultry house is properly constructed so 
that it is wind proof, and there are no 
cracks or holes thru which the cold air 
can enter, there will be little trouble to 
keep the fowls warm. Another thing 
that, helps along a whole lot to keep the 
house warm, is to use some banking on 
the north side, manure if possible. 

Next is to get rid of the vermin. Do all 
you can, and constantly too, to strive to 
get rid of them. Where mites and lice are 
overly thick, it will be well on the first op- 
portune day, to burn sulphur. Chase out 
your hens in the morning and then burn 
vbur sulphur, good and plenty of it too. 
Towards evening open up your house, to 
let the fumes out. Then paint thoroly 
the roosts with liquid lice-killer. 

In saying “to feed properly,” it would 
be better to say “to feed with a little bit 
of horse sense.” Do not feed according 
to everybody’s' advice. Feed varieties of 
grain. For green, cut clover, alfalfa, 
mangles, cabbage or anything in that line. 
Next, something must be fed to take the 
place of insects, and nothing can be com- 
pared with beef scraps or green bone. 
Last, add something to help digest, such as 
oyster shell, bone and grit. Feed with 
some judgment and results will follow. 

Don’t overlook the fact that exercise 


plays an important part in profitable 
culture during the winter months. Ex- 
ercise helps to make rich, red blood, keeps 
the fowls healthy and vigorous, and makes 
them productive and profitable. This is 
where the scractching shed plays its im- . 
portant part. Fowls that can spend the 
day in scratching are the ones to bring re- 
sults. When no scratching shed is used, 
fill the floor of the house with an ample 
supply of straw, a foot, at least. The 
whole grain should be fed in the litter. 

This is brifly going over things that 
must be done to house a flock of chickens 
during winter. A little judgment will 
be needed, to get results. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORS 

Send 30 cents for a copy of the 

NEW SCHOOL LAW 

Prepaid 

The North Dakota Farmer, Lisbon, N.D. 


A Fine Bunch of 

White Holland 
Turkeys 

— at the — 

Willobank Farm 

Eastgate Bros. Larimore, N. D 


Harty’s Barred and 

White Plymouth Rocks 

1st. PREMIUM 

1911 State Fair 

Stock for Sale 
A fine selection of early 
hatched chicks—trios, pens, 
or single birds. 

H. C. HARTY, 

Omemee, North Dakota 


Subscribers REMEMBER to Mention. 

THE NORTH DAKOTA FARMER 

When Writing Advertisers 
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Merchant’s Firs 
Is “Ball-Band 


FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND DEALERS in all 
parts of the country sell “BALL-BAND” Rubber 
and Woolen Footwear. 

Some dealers handle other brands, too. But 
“BALL-BAND” is always FIRST quality. 

This of itself is a strong recommendation of 
“BALL-BAND” to you. 

But stronger yet is the fact that more than eight 
\ million people wear “BALL'S AND " and will not 
be satisfied with anything else. 

Many of these millions have worn 
M^“BALL-BAND” for years. Multitudesare 


yj added tothishostof buyers every year. 
One word explains the continued 
demand of the wearers for 
"Ball-Band” “BALL-BAN D”-Q UALITY.^^ 
Arctic People don’t come 

back a second time 
for an article that disappoints 


them. Eight million people 
are not de- 

i ceived 

year 

mm 


Wm (Red) W^r y ,:X 

goods that 
lack merit. 

All rubber foot- 
wear looks much the 
same to the purchaser. 

Only an expertcan tell the i 
w difference in quality. We m 

couldsavt one million dollars 
a year in the manufac- 
tureof" BALL-BAND ’ t 
by inferior compound and £ 

V inferior workmanship. But ” 

► such a saving would not build 
up and hold a patronage of 
eight, million people. 

Look for the RED BALL sign 
when you go to buy rubber foot- 
wear. Many dealers display these 
signs in their windows or store fronts for the 
guidance of the constantly increasingnurnber 
who are asking about “BALL -BAND.” 
Whether you see the sign or not, you are 
sure to find the RED BALL trade-mark 
Von all “BALL-BAND” goods. Insist on 
seeing it. It is your protection. 


'Ball-Band” 

4-Buckle 

Arctic 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 

MISHAWAKA, IND. 

The House That Pays Millions for Quality 1 * 


Home Department 


AIR IN THE HOME 

By Dr. Ella S. Webb 

Air, water and...food are the great es- 
sentials of live. A man may go for days 
without food and for hours without water 
but deprive him of air for a few minutes 
and he ceases to live. 

The State and the Country alike ex- 
ercise some supervision of the food and 
water supply of the people, but the air is' 
“free” to all, and it is left to each one 
to regulate the quantity and quality of her 
home. Unfortunately air laden with the 
foulest and most poisonous substances can ’ 
be inhaled without immediate knowledge 
of the conditions, but the effects are seen 
later in headache, drowsiness and other 
warning symptoms which in the case of 
habitually unventilated dwellings results 
in deficient nutrition, loss of vigor of 
body and mind and of the power to resist 
disease. 

We reject dirty food for our stomach 
while using dirty air for our lungs, organs 
far more delicately constructed than the 
digestive apparatus and needing careful 
consideration if we would have the best , 
health and strength. ■ 

Go into the large majority of living and 
sleeping rooms in city or country especial- 
ly in winter and you will find a reason fc r 
the spread of the white plague which is . 
slaying thousands of our young people all 
over the land. 

Fresh air, then, is a law of our well be- 
ing. The average adult contaminates 
about five thousand cu.l ic inches cf air 
with every breath, and in ordinary res- 
paration an adult abstracts sixteen cubic- 
feet of oxygen from the atmosphere every 
twenty-four hours, and adds to it fi uf- 
teen cubic feet of carbonic acid gas in the 
same time. Nearly one-third of the ex- 
cretions of the body are eliminated from 
the lungs and another large proportion 
thru the skin. 

In the brief time I. have at my command, 

I can only suggest methods of meeting this 
demand of our nature for fresh air by 
means of ventilation and out-door life, 
methods with which you are probably 
familiar. 

At once we are confronted with the ob- 
stacle to perfectly ventilating a house. 
Economic considerations frequently lead 
householders to sa\e fuel at the expense of 
health; again drafts from open windows 
are objectionable; also, many persons ac- 
custom themselves to an overheated room 
and catch cold if fresh air is admitted 
while sitting at work. Science and in- 
vention are coming to our aid to overcome 


the first two objections and the last can 
and will be overcome by the exercise of 
will power and the desire to be well. 
Public opinion is coming to favor open 
windows in sleeping apartments and the 
sleeping porch or tent has ceased to be a 
fad; the arrangements for absolute com- 
fort of body enjoying fresh pure air for 


the lungs has been reduced to a science 
along those lines. 

In this very important matter of fresh 
air as a necessity for physical health it has 
seemed that familiarity with the subject 
has bred indifference. 

It is of vital importance to realize that 
we cannot consume too much air, the 
larger the quantity the greater the amount 
of life giving oxygen conveyed to all parts 
of the body, and the larger the lung ca- 
pacity the better health and strength. 

Boost your state farm journal — 
The North Dakota Farmer 
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A NEW BULLETIN ON TUBERCULOSIS 

Farmers’ Bulletin 473, contains an im- 
portant and most comprehensive state- 
ment of facts on bovine tuberculosis. 
The bulletin deals with the history, na- 
ture, symptoms of the disease; how it 
spreads, how a herd is infected, the tu- 
berculin test, and its prevention and sup- 
pression. 

“Tuberculosis,” the bulletin states, “is 
a wide-spread disease affecting animals 
and also man. Human beings and cattle 
are its chief victims, but there is no 
kind of animal that will not take it. Flogs 
and chickens are quite often affected; 
horses, sheep, and goats being affected but 
seldom, however. 

The disease is contageous. It spreads 
from cow to cow in a herd until most of 
them are affected. It is slow in develop- 
ing and may not become noticeable for 
months or even years. The tuberculin 
test, which can not do harm to the healthy 
cow, reveals the germ in a few hours, and 
always proves successful when in the hands 
of an experienced veterinarian.” 

“The disease is common among hogs,” 
the bulletin goes on, “The public abattoirs 
report that a serious percentage of hogs in- 
spected is found to be tuberculous. The 
losses among cattle and hogs are enor- 
mous, amounting to millions of dollars an- 
nually.” 

Turning to the infection of human be- 
ings with the tuberculosis germ thru cat- 
tle, the bulletin says, “Milk is the staple 
food of infants and young children and is 
usually taken in the raw state. If this 
milk is taken from a tuberculous cow it 
may contain millions of living tubercle 
germs. Young children fed on such milk 
often contract the disease, and it is a fre- 
quent cause of death among them. 

“Meat from tuberculous cattle is not so 
likely to convey the infection for several 
reasons. It does not so frequently con- 
tain the germs, cooking destroys those 
that may be present, and, lastly ? meat is 
not consumed by very young children. 

As to the spread of the disease, the 
bulletin says: “Sooner or later the tuber- 
culous cow begins to give off the germs of 
the disease. The germs escape by the 
mouth and nose, the bowels, in the milk, 
and in discharges from the genital organs. 
When the germs are being given off in any 
of these ways, the disease is known as 
open tuberculusis. 

The bulletin concludes with: “Dark, 
dirty, crowded stables are favorable to 
tuberculosis. Under these conditions the 
disease spreads rapidly and is only kept 
out with difficulty. 

“Clean, airy, well-lighted stables, on 
the other hand, are unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of the disease. If brought into 
such a stable it does not spread so rapidly 
and is not so difficult to get rid of as in the 
first case. 

“A well-built, sanitary stable need not 


be made of expensive material or of 
elaborate design, but should have plenty of 
light, air, and drainage. 

“Light is very important. Direct sun- 
light is a great destroyer of germ life. 
Tubercle bacilli soon die if exposed to sun- 
light. It is a disinfectant, always ready 
to work without cost.” 

BROTHER— Would like to correspond with all who 
wish to quit the Tobacco habit. 

T. E. Stokes. - Mohawk, Florida. 


TRI-STATE MEETING FOR WOMEN 

Women’s meetings will be held at the 
Tri-State Grain Growers’ Convention to 
be held at Fargo the third week in Janu- 
ary. This will be a fine opportunity for 
the farmer’s wife to get a little vacation. 
Mr. Farmer will come, and should bring 
his wife. She has worked hard and 
earned a little vacation. Then again, the 




These shoes iflfc 

_ combine style, H J 

"refinement, com- _ 

fort, service and high quality. 

Mayer Honorbilt Shoes are not only Jorrlen Wp m£I t==, 
stylish looking, but dependable for grid Chil drQ 72=1 
wear. They are “built on honor.” 

The choicest leather is selected for 
the uppers, the soles are of special tannage, | 
the materials and workmanship through-'! 
out high-grade. Cannot be equalled anyj 

where at the price. If you want the dressiest and 
best wearing shoes obtainable, demand Mayer Honor- 
bilt Shoes. 

WARNING — Look for the Mayer Trade Mark on the 
sole— if your dealer cannot supply you write to us 

We make Honorbilt Shoes for men, women and 
children , including “Leading Lady” and “Special ,j 
k Merit” brands — also Mayer “Y erma Cushion” and 
Mayer “Martha Washington Comfort Shoes.” 

FREE OFFER— Send the name of a dealer who does 
not handle Maver Honorbilt Shoes— we will 
k send free a handsome picture of Martha 
Washington—size 15x20. 

F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

= Mayer Trade Mark on the sole. E 
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One Thousand Recipes 

FOR NORTH DAKOTANS BY 

One Hundred North Dakota Housewives 


A. North Dahota 

coon DOOR 


Why purchase a “White House” Cook Book for a North 
Dakota Home? These recipes have all been carefully 
and thoroly tested by North Dakotans and the sterner 
sex have pronounced them the “best ever” compiled for 
hungry mortals. Price postpaid, 50 cents. 

NORTH DAKOTA FARMER, Lisbon 
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talks to be given at the women’s meetings 
will be instructive and helpful. She will 
also want to attend some of the sessions of 
the regular convention, which is the great- 
est farmers’ meeting in the United States. 
If all the farmers would bring their wives 
it would become the greatest farmers’ 
wives meeting in America, if not in the 
world. While Mr. Farmer at the Tri- 
State convention is learning the latest on 
agriculture, his wife can be learning the 
best that has been worked out in her line 
of work. 


FARM DINNER 

By J. H. Shepperd, Dean N. D. A. C. 

Eastgate Brothers of Willowbank Farm, 
Larimore, N. D., served a unique dinner 
to a crowd of invited guests on Thursday, 
October 26, 1911. 

The dinner consisted entirely of things 
grown and manufactured on the farm with 
the exception of coffee, sugar, spices, salt 
and pepper. The following bill of fare 
was printed on very attractive menu 
cards, on the front page of which was at- 
tached a sprig of red cedar, from one of 
the set of trees which Mr. Eastgate had 
grown from seed: 

Menu 

Cream of Tomato Soup 
Bread Crisp 

Cucumber, Crabapple, Tomato and 
Muskmelon Pickles, Onions 
Roast Turkey with Dressing 
Fried Chicken Cold-boiled Ham 

English Light Pudding, Brown Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes Creamed Peas 

Creamed Corn Scalloped Parsnips 

Baked Squash 
Cabbage Salad 

pple Pie Pumpkin Pie 

Currant Jelley Clover Honey 

Cottage Cheese 
[Rye or Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter 

Tea Coffee Milk 

On this farm they mill some of their 
wheat and rye, and in consequence were 
able to serve both kinds of bread from 


their own product. I am told that this is a 
commercial enterprise with them and that 
they offer whole wheat flour to the public. 

The dinner was a splendid illustration of 
what can be produced on a North Dakota 
farm, as it was unusually fine and ex- 
tensive as the inspection of the above list 
of dishes will indicate. 

After dinner we held a moving farmers’ 
institute and inspected and discussed all 
of t he live stock, crops, and other items of 
interest about the farm. 

This certainly demonstrates that it is 
not necessary for a North Dakota farmer 
to spend much money for his living, if he 
will plan out his farm as these young men 
have done. 

There are a great many items of produc- 
tion which could have appeared on the 
bill of fare which were not chosen. I re- 
member of noticing that they had beef, 
mutton, ducks, geese and eggs that do 
not appear on the dinner list. I also no- 
ticed that they have produced several 
kinds of berries that they did not draw on 
for the meal. 

The buildings on the Eastgate farm are 
very well sheltered by the tree plantations 
and the chilling winds of October 26th did 
not penetrate noticeably about the farm- 
stead. The trees, shrubs, and flowers that 
adorned the place made it very home- 
like and attractive to all who saw them. 

I regard this the most unique farmers’ 
institute lesson that I have had the pleas- 
ure of participating in in the State of 
North Dakota. 


WE SELL 

Watches 

Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware 

BY MAIL 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
CHAS. P. ELLIOTT, Lisbon, N. D. 

POST CARDS. Send for package of 25 Christmas, 
Birthday and many other Pretty Postcards for J2c. 

DIAMOND POST CARD HOUSE 

2119 Point St., Chicago, 111. 


Use KEROSENE 


Engine FREE! 


Dazing 

Bene Engine shipped on 35 days' 

FREE Trial, proves kerosene 
cheapest, safest, most powerful 
fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest 
price ever given on reliable farm 
engine; if not, pay nothing. 

Gasoline Going Up! 

Automobile owners are 
burning up so much gaso- 
line that the world’ssupply 
is running short. Gasoline 
is 9o to 15c higher than coal 
oil. Still going up. Two 
pints of coal oil do work of 
three pints gasoline. No 
wnste, no evaporation, no 
explosion from coal oil. 

Amazing “DETROIT” 

The "DETROIT" is the only engine that handles 
COul oil successfully; uses alcohol, gasoline and benzine, 
too. Starts without cranking. Basic patent — only three moving 
parts— no cams— no sprockets — no gears — no valves— the utmost 
in simplicity, power and strensth. Mounted on skids. AUsizcs, 
2 to 20 h. p., in stock ready to ship. Complete eng inetested just 
' e F oro crating. Comes all ready to run. Pumps, saws, threshes, 
churns, separates milk, grinds feed, shells corn, runs homo 
electric-lighting plant. Prices (stripped), $ 29.50 up. 

Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don’t buy an engine 
till you investigate amazing, money-saving, power-saving 
‘‘DLTROIT.’’ Thousands In uso Costs only postal to find 
out. If you arefirstin your neighborhood to write, wo will allow 
you Special Extra-Low Introductory price. Writol 

Detroit Engine Works, 385Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 



SUN 

Gasoline LAMP 

ioo candle power each burner. 108 styles. 
1,2, 3, 4 burner fixtures. Hollow Wire 
Systems also. Bums 9 . per cent, air— 
10 pdr cent, hydro-carbon vapor. 12 years 
of success. Satisfaction or mouey back. 
Ageuts make fine commissions ; get catalog 

> Sun Light Cc 223 darket St. Canton, 0. 


NULITE GASOLINE TABLE LAMP 

A complete Light Plant weighing 
7 lbs. Portable, absolutely safe, 300 
C. P. brilliant light one-third cent per 
90% hour. Saves of your light bill. 
AGENTS. Write for Special Offer on 
complete line of gasoline lights and sys- 
tems. Oyer 200 different styles. High- 
est quality. Lowest prices. Exclu- 
sive territory for capable town, county 
and traveling salesmen. 72-page illus- 
trated catalog free. Write today. 
National Stamping & Electric Works 
>• Clinton St., - Chicago, U. S. A. 



739 S, 



WATCH RIN6&CHA! 

A* ive 10 B 95 fS , and GIR LS a 
HEAUTIF UL American - Made stem - wind 
stem-set watch, with handsomely deBigne.i 
case, proper size. GUARANTEED 5 YRS 
I Also dainty ring, set with three sparkling 
fo J* selling 20 jewelry articles at 
10c each. Order jewelry 
today. When sold send J2 
and we will send watch, 
ring and chain. 

J^e Guarantee Satisfaction. 

PaleWalch Co., Depny Chicago 





eliminating all middlemen’s and agents’ profits. Congressional records show 
that increasing cost of clothes is not duo to greater cost of production, but 
greater and more middlemen’s profits. We save you one-half on your i uit or- 
overcoat, made to your own individual measure, fit and satisfaction absolutely ‘ 
guaranteed, or money refunded. We are a thoroughly reliable and wcll-estab- j 
lished house, recommended by oneof Chicago’s largest National banks. Enjoy 
the distinction of wearing perfect fitting tailored-to-order clothes that com- 
mand the admiration of your friends. Anyone can use our simplified self- 
measuring blanks. Upon request we will send FREE of any charge, our big 
jookof large samples and latest metropolitan style plates to select from, also 
tape line and measurement blanks with full instructions. Send for catalog 
today. Hundreds of satisfied customers everywhere. 

Producers and Consumers Alliance 

CORRECT DRESSERS OF MEN 
213-219 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

REF.— CORN EXCH. Nil. BANK OF CHICAGO; CAPITAL & SURPLUS S7.000.0CO 
Ask For Book Number 303 



HONEY 


wen ripened clover Hon- 
ey for Sale, guaranteed ab- 
solutely pure and of thefin- 
- - . — - - — - est quality. One 30-lb. can 
11 He per lb.; 2 or more cans 11c; 12-lb. cans, in 
full cases of 72 lbs., 11 per lb. Send for price 
ist. Address 

M. V. FACEY, Preston, Fillmore Co., Minn 



m g\\§ TO EARN 1 out cuoae cl 150 
L fl \ W premiums for selling our Keystone 
L UtJ I E«*y-to-Thread Best Quality 
9 COLO EYE NEEDLES at 5 c. a 

package. With every two packages we give FREE 
Silver Aluminum Thimble. Send name and 
address. We send, postpaid, 24 needle packages 
and 12 thimbles witli LARCE PREMIUM BOOK. 
When sold send us $1.20 and receive premium en- 
titled to, selected from premium list. Extra pres- 
ent FREE if ordered today. Address 

Keystone Novelty Co., Box Greenville, Pa. 
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A LIBRARY FOR EVERY HOME 

A library for every home is being made 
a reality by the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural . College. The Extension De- 
partment has solved the problem with the 
Package Library. 

What is Package Library? It is a 

package made up of a number of articles 
from books, magazines or bulletins on 
some subject, as Rotation of Crops, Al- 
falfa, Alkali, Alkali Soils, Commission 
Form of Government, etc, etc. Subjects 
that have two sides are discussed from 
both standpoints. It includes subjects 
on agriculture, horticulture, doriiestic sci- 
ence, science, civics, biography, etc. 

For Whom. These libraries will prove 
particularly valuable for the member of 
the' farmers’ club who wants to prepare a 


RED CLOVER AND ALFALFA 

McNeal C. James 

Red clover and alfalfa arc two forage 
and hay crops which should receive more 
attention in our state than they are now 
getting. In the first place these crops 
have a very beneficial effect upon the soil. 
They improve the physical structure of 
the soil because of their large deep root 
systems. But the most inportamt effect 
upon the soil is the addition of the plant 
food, nitrogen. This food element costs 
about one-third more than any other, if 
bought in commercial form, and is also the 
first element to become deficient in or- 
dinary soils by continued cropping. While 
soils usually become short in this plant 
food because they do not contain large 
quantities of it, the air above the soil is 
nearly 80 per cent nitrogen. . Some one 
has figured, that there is enough nitrogen 
above each acre of soil to produce 100 
bushels of corn per acre each year for 
700,000 years. But corn or wheat would 
starve to death for want of this food if 
their roots were in poor soil, even tho their 
leaves were bathed in air containing this 
large quantity. There is a family of 
plants known as legumes which have the 
power to make use of air nitrogen. Leg- 
umes are those plants- which grow their 
s.*eds in pods like peas and beans. Alfalfa 
and red clover belong to this family. 

Upon the roots of these p'lants grow bac- 
teria, small microscopic plants which can 
lake hold of air nitrogen and make use of 
it, then leave it for the use of any plant 
which grows in the soil where the bacteria 
were. Hence the value of these plants to 
the soil. 

Besides their value as soil improver they 
are very valuable crops for producing hay 
for feed. Farm animals need three main 
food principles to supply their body wants; 


paper or talk, for the student who wants 
to write an essay or oration, or prepare for 
a debate; for the club woman who wants 
to get up an address, for the editor who 
wants to prepare an article, for the doc- 
tor, lawyer or business man who has an 
address to prepare. It will contain the 
information that it is usually so hard to 
find, when one wants it bad. Provision 
has also been made for supplying material 
for declamations, dialogues and amateur 
plays. 

How to Secure. Any one interested 
should write to A. G. Arvold, Agricul- 
tural College, N. D. for a copy of the 
Extension, Vol. 5, No. 1, which gives com- 
plete information as to the subjects on 
which material is prepared, and how to se- 
cure one of these libraries or declamations 
or dialogues by merely paying the express 
or postage. 


these are: carbohydrates, the main work of 
which is the production of energy in the 
animal body; fats, which produce heat, 
mainly; and proteids whose duty it is to 
build up the tissues of the body, such as 
bones, muscle, hair, etc. Then much 
protein is required to produce milk and 
eggs. Foods which contain a good per 
cent of proteids are higher priced than 
those which contain a large amount of 
carbohydrates or fats. These foods are 
very valuable for feeding dairy cows. 

An experiment was carried on at the 
Illinois Experiment Station in which a 
comparison was made between alfalfa and 
timothy hay and alfalfa and bran for 
dairy cows. In this experiment sixteen 
cows were used, these cows being fed for 
twenty-five weeks. One-half the number, 
were fed upon mixed grain, corn stover 
and timothy hay; the other half were fed 
the same except alfalfa was used in place of 
timothy. It was found that the ration 
containing 10 pounds of alfalfa hay pro- 
duced 17% more milk. than when the same 
ration with timothy in place of alfalfa was 
fed. . 

They found in a similar experiment that 
8 pounds of alfalfa was equal to the same 
amount of bran when substituted for it in 
a ration. The milk obtained while these 
experiments were running was sold for 
$1.30 per 100 pounds. At this price for 
milk, alfalfa hay proved to be worth 
$10.86 more per ton than timothy. 

Alfalfa should be sown on ground which 
grew corn or potatoes the year before. 
The ground should be plowed early, and 
worked up fine. It should be harrowed 
about every seven to ten days until seed- 
ing is done. The seed should be sowed 
without a nurse crop in the latter part of 
April or the first of May. From 12 to 15 
pounds of seed should be sown to the acre. 


A good application of barnyard manure 
should be applied before seeding and the 
soil sould be inoculated with bacteria. 
This can be done by scattering about 200 
pounds of soil from an old alfalfa field 
upon each acre with the manure, or the 
bacterii may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. Inoculation is necessary for success. 
When the alfalfa is from eight to ten 
inches high it should be clipped with a 
mower to destroy the weeds which may be 
in it. It then should be allowed to grow 
without cutting the remainder of the first 
season that it may be protected during the 
winter. It should be cut ior hay when 
about one-third of the heads are in 
blossom, or when the lower leaves begin 
to turn yellow. 

Red clover is very generally grown in 
the United States north of the Gulf 
States and east of the 100th meridain. 
It is the most common crop. Red clover 
should follow a hoed crop if possible. It is 
sown at the rate of about ten pounds per 
acre and. is quite often sown with a nurse 
crop as wheat or barley. If the ground has 
a tendanev to be dry it is best to sow it 
alone. Clover is seeded early in the 
spring. To insure success, the ground 
should be inoculated as in alfalfa. It 
should be cut twice a year. The first time 
when about one-third of the heads are 
brown. The second cutting is usually al- 
lowed to get ripe and is then cut for seed. 
Alfalfa will live and grow for many years, 
but red clover is not much good after the 
first year’s crop is removed. While red 
clover cannot stand as much drouth or 
cold weather as can alfalfa, it is proving a 
success in many parts of the state. The 
Agricultural College has obtained a seven- 
year average yield of 35 tons of hay per 
acre. Because of their effect upon the 
soil and because of their great value for 
feed these crops should receive much at- 
tention in North Dakota. 

References 

N. D. Bulletins 65, 76. 

Yearly Report of Supt. of Demonstra- 
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Farmer’s Bulletins No. 56, 69, 79, 194, 
237, 259, 260. 



will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping, 6 months’ trial subscription 
25c. Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent 
free. 

The A. I. Root Company, Box 78, Medina, Ohio 


AGENTS WANTED. First Class for this 
and surrounding Counties, for the New 
Standard 1910 Census Atlas of the 
World. Agents making $40 to $60 per 
week. Best of terms. Also Agents for 
low-priced, easy selling Juvenile and 
Holiday Books. Combination Outfit 
postpaid only 20 cents. 50% commis- 
sion to agents. Full particulars free. 
Address A. B. KUHLMAN, Publisher, 
138 West Lake St., Chicago, 111. 
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Seasonable Receipts 


Pie Crust 

One and one-fourth cupfuls of flour, 
pinch of salt, a small pinch of baking 
powder, one-half cupful lard and water to 
roll. 

Irish Apple Pie 

Pare and take out the cores of apples, 
cutting each apple into four or eight 
pieces according to their size. Lay them 
neatly in a baking-dish, season with 
brown sugar and any spice such as pound- 
ed cloves, cinnamon or grated lemon peel. 
A little quince , marmalade gives a fine 
flavor to the pie. Add a little water and 
cover with puff paste. Bake for an hour. 
Mock Mince Pie 

One cupful each of sugar, bread crumbs 
and water, one-half cupful vinegar, one 
tablespoonful butter, one teaspoonful 
each of cloves and cinnamon, one cupful 
raisins; boiled. This makes two pies. 

Cranberry and Raisin Pie 

One cupful cranberries and one-half 
cupful raisins chopped, one cupful sugar 
and two tablespoonfuls flour mixed. 
Add one Cupful boiling water and one 
teaspoonful vanilla. 

Bread Pie 

One cupful water, one cupful sugar, 
One cupful bread crumbs, four table- 
spoonfuls vinegar and nutmeg to taste. 
This is like apple pie. Bake with two 
crusts. To be eaten when cold. 

Apple Custard Pie 

Into a cupful of stewed and strained ap- 
ple stir one cupful sugar and one-half tea- 
spoonful grated nutmeg. Mix one cup- 
ful thin sweet cream with the apple; then 
the beaten yolk of one egg. Add last the 
beaten white of the sgg. Bake with one 
or two crusts. With one crust serve with 
whipped cream on top. 

Squash Pie 

One cupful squash, one-half cupful 
sugar, one teaspoonful butter, one-fourth 
teaspooriful each of cinnamon, ginger, and 
nutmeg, one heaping teaspoonful flour. 
Cook squash until perfectly dry, then 
mash thru a sieve while hot. Place in- 
gredients for pie on stove; warm and beat 
thoroly; add two cupfuls of rich milk. 
Line a deep pie tin with crust (paste), 
pour in mixture and bake. If eggs are 
wished, add two to each pie, omitting the 
flour. 

Pumpkin Pie 

One cupful stewed pumpkin, one cup- 
ful sweet milk, a pinch of salt, one-half 
cupful sugar, one well beaten egg, one 
teaspoonful cinnamon, one-half teaspoon- 
ful ginger, and a little melted butter. 
Mix well and bake in one crust. 

If you tuck the upper crust under the 
lower crust and press it together with a 


fork your pies will not stick to the tin, nor 
will the juice run out. 

Winter Salad 

Celery, boiled beet root, white cabbage 
(raw), and cold (cooked) fowl, equal pro- 
portions of each; chop all fine; dress with 
mayonnaise sauce and garnish with let- 
tuce leaves. 

Pea Salad 

One can peas (drained), one-haif pound 
chopped cheese, one quart half sweet cu- 
cumber pickle chopped, a few stalks Celery 
chopped. Pour over this a cupful of good 
salad dressing and mix thoroly. 

Waldorf Salad 

One cupful apples, cut in cubes; one 
cupful of celery; one-half cupful English 
walnuts. Serve on lettuce leaves with a 
salad dressing, garnish with half walnuts. 
This makes a good salad also with less 
celery and nuts. 

Corn Mush, Fried 

Cut cold mush into slices, dip in flour 
and fry in hot butter. Serve with syrup. 

Pigs in Blankets 

Wrap oysters in slices of bacon and 
fasten with tooth-picks. Fry brown and 
serve on toast. 


Creamed Liver 

Boil calves’ liver in salted water until 
very tender. Drain and chop fine. 
Make a cream sauce of one tablespoonful 
butter, melted; into which stir one table- 
spoonful flour, adding gradually one cup- 
ful warm milk. Beat until smooth: then 
add chopped liver and bring to a boil. 
Pour over slices of buttered toast, and 
place a thin slice of fried bacon on each 
piece. 

Baking Hints 

If the turkey is placed in the roasting- 
pan with the back upwards instead of the 
breast,, the meat will be much more juicy. 
The juices can then run into the meaty 
portion of the fowl instead of away from 
it. Allow about twenty minutes to the 
pound for the roasting. 

Pork chops, mutton chops and veal 
cutlets are all much better baked in a drip- 
ping pan than fried. Rolling each piece 
in bread crumbs makes a nice change. 
Veal needs a few bits of butter as well as 
the salt and pepper. Have the oven hot 
so that the juices will not escape. 

Shells for oyster or chicken patties 
should be baked on inverted gem tins. 
If crusts for one-crust pies are baked on 
inverted pie tins there will be no danger of 
the edges falling down. 

Noodle Soup 

Add noodles to beef or any other soup 
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after straining. They will cook in 15 
or 20 minutes and are prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: To one egg add as much 
sifted flour as it will absorb, with a little 
salt. Roll out as thin as a wafer. Dredge 
very lightly with flour. Roll over and 
over into a large roll; slice from the ends. 
Shake out the strips loosely and drop into 
the soup. 

White Soup Stock 

Is made of chicken or veal or a combi- 
nation of both. Boullion is a clear strong 
soup. Broth is the thin soup in which the 
meat has been cooked without any vege- 
tables. Stock is the basis of all soups. 
Puree is made by boiling vegetables slow- 
ly in broth and sifting when tender and 
diluting with water or milk till consist- 
ency of thick cream; must be well seasoned. 

Mutton Broth or Soup 
Two or three pounds of mutton; trim 
off all fat and cover with cold water. This 
removes the woolly taste. Boil tender and 
before serving add flour, wet in cold water 
to thicken a little. Season with salt, 
pepper and celery salt. 

Escalloped Oysters 
(Quantity for 25). Three quarts oys- 
ters in bulk, one pound melted butter, 
two pounds crackers. Roll crackers fine 
and season with salt and pepper. Butter 
the baking-dish; then put in a layer of 
crackers, add milk and juice of oysters to 
moisten well. Next add a layer of oy- 
sters and season well with butter, then 
another layer of crackers and oysters and 
lastly crackers. Do not make too deep. 
Bake at least one hour. 

Baked Onions 

Boil small onions until tender; drain and 
place in buttered baking-dish. Cover 
with a rich white sauce and bread crumbs; 
put a little butter on top and a sprinkle of 
sugar. Bake until crumbs are brown. 

Mother's Baked Beans 
Pick over and soak over night one quart 
navy beans. In the morning cover with 
water and set on back of stove to parboil 
one-half hour. Drain off water, place 
beans in deep earthen bean pot with one- 
half pound salt pork. Mix one tea- 
spoonful salt, one-half teaspoonful mus- 
tard and two tablespoonfuls molasses; 
put this on beans and pour over enough 
water to cover Bake in moderate oven 
six hours, adding more water to keep them 
moist. 
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Honey on trial, freight paid, 11 c lb. Large 
sample 10c. List honey, nuts, fruits, etc.free. 
Spencer Apiaries Co. bx. 125, Nordhoff, Cal. 


LEARH WIRELESS & R. R. TELEGRAPHY 1 
Shortage of fully 10,000 operators on account of 
8 -hour law and extensive “wireless” develop- 
ments. We operate under direct supervision of 
Telegraph Officials and positively place all stu- 
dents. when quaiiried. Write for catalogue. 

NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 

Memphis, Davenport, Ia„ 
Columbia, S. C., Portland, Ore. 


A correspondent-representative want- 
ed in every county. Write for terms. 


It’s Baker’s 

and 

It’s Delicious 

Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
blended, it 
is of the 
finest quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 

Sold in 1/5 lb., 1/4 lb., 1/2 lb. and 1 lb. 
cans, net weight. 

Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 

WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 

Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 



McCall’s Magazine 
and McCall Patterns 

For Women 

Have More Friends than any other 
magazine or patterns. McCall’s is ihe 
reliable Fashion Guide monthly in 
one million one hundred thousand 
homes. Besides showing all the latest 
designs of McCall Patterns, each issue 
is brimful of sparkling short stories 
and helpful information for women. 

Save Money and Keep in Style by subscribing 
for McCall’s Magn'/ine at once. Costs only 50 
cents a year, including any one of the celebrated 
McCall Patterns free. 

McCall Patterns Lead all others in style, fit, 
simplicity, economy and number sold. More 
dealers sell McCall Patterns than any other two 
makes combined. None higher than 15 cents. Buy 
from your dealer, or by mail from 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE 

236-246 W. 37th St., New York City 

Ncte — Sample Copy, Premium Catnlopia and Pattern Catalogue free, 
) on request. 


NORTH DAKOTA FARMER 

ONE YEAR FOR TEN CENTS 

Send 10 cents and names of ten of 
your neighbors who do not take the 
NORTH DAKOTA FARMER and we 
will extend your subscription one 
year. 

NORTH DAKOTA'TARMER, 

Lisbon 


Caustic Balsam Does All 

You Can Ask of It. ' % ' 

We have sold Gombault’s Caustic Balsam for 
years, and find that it gives thoro satisfaction. — 
FORD^DRUG CO.. Fairland. I. T 


Are you boosting the North Dakota 
Farmer? One year, 50 cents; three 
years, $1.00. 


The North 
Dakota Speller 

By S. T. Hankins 


Two Book Series 
FOR SEVENTH & EIGHTH YEARS 

(Fourth Edition) 

PRICE POST PAID 15 CENTS 

FOR FIFTH AND SIXTH YEARS 

(Third Edition.) 

PRICE POST PAID 15 CENTS 
Price per dozen: $1.50 

To introduce THE NORTH DA- 
KOTA SPELLER, we will send a 
copy of the FIFTH-SIXTH YEAR 
and a copy of the SEVENTH- 
EIGHTH YEAR, post paid, for 25 
cents. This may be deducted from 
amounted remitted for first dozen or 
more ordered. 

WESTLAND EDUCATOR 

LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA 



&C«MerriaiaCo. 

Springfield, Mass. 
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WEBSTER’S 

NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

The Only New unabridged dic- 
tionary in many years. 

Contains the pith and essence 
of an authoritative library. 
Covers every field of knowl- 
edge. An Encyclopedia in a 
single book. 

The Only dictionary with the 
New Divided Page . 

400.000 Words. 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. Cost over 

^(half a million dollars. 

Post yourself on this most Re- 
markable single volume. 


for sample 
pages, full par- 
ticulars, etc. 


Name this 
paper and 
we will 
send free 
a set of 
Pocket 
Maps 



LIBRARY 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DXKOfB 
ELLEN DALE . 

ELLENDALE, NORTE Da&Ol* 



TWAIN 

A 

New 

Edition 


Now for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark Twain’s writ- 
ings at just exactly one-half the price they have ever been sold before. This 
is a new edition, just as complete as the old one, which still sells, by the 
way, at $50.00, This new edition is only $25.00 — for the 25 volumes. 


It had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remarkable opportunity— for the first time 
In the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books— the chance will not come again. 


But for Mark Twain’s action this would have been impossible. Never 
before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author’s works been 
issued at such a low figure. 


His Complete Works- 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York City 


Brander Matthews says : “ Mark Twain will be included in that group of writers 
headed by Moliere and Cervantes. With the exception of Count Tolstoi, Twain 
was the greatest of recent modern writers, and will be handed down to posterity / 
through the trio of his works 4 Huckleberry Finn,’ ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and / free. 
‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson.’ Twain is a greater stylist than Stevenson or S a set of MARK TWAIN’S 
Thoreau, and his ‘Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is one of the finest yX WORKS, Author’s Na- 
works in English literature.” Mark Twain himself wrote a preface / tlonal Kdition, twenty-five vol- 
to this edition. Brander Matthews has written the biographical / umes » cloth binding. It is under- 
criticism of Mark Twain and his work. There are portraits of X and at the expiration of that time, if I do 
the author at periods when the different books were in proc- 
ess of writing. 


not care for the books, I will return them at 
your expense. If I keep the books, I will remit 
$2.00 a month until the full price, $25.00, has 
been paid, or, within thirty days, $23.75 as pay- 
ment in full. 


There are beautiful pictures bv such artists as Frost, 

Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, 
and Opper. The binding is in rich red rep silk book 
cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books 
are printed on white antique wove paper, espe- ^ 
cially made for this edition. Each volume is s Signature 
of generous size and bulk, 5x7}^ inches. 

HARPER & BROTHERS / Send books to. . 

A Catalogue ot Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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Precious 



Metals Ground 


Linseed Oil 


in 


T HAT’S what Horse Shoe Brand 
House Paint is: every gallon of it 
is strictly pure lead and zinc 
ground in strictly pure linseed oil. 

It’s a fact ; and when your house puts on a coat 
of Mound City House Paint it fronts the world, 
so to speak, in cream, or gray, or tan, or white 
armor plate. 

Strictly pure zinc makes up what lead lacks: strengthens 
where lead is weak — is harder — whiter — more clear — and 
beautiful. 

White lead is just what its name implies, metal — soft 
metal, of great covering power. 

Strictly pure linseed oil is the liquid that binds these 
natural partners together. 

Zinc takes more oil to the pound than lead, and, because 
“oil is the life of paint” lead plus zinc makes the best paint 
known. 

Baser metals are sometimes used in paints, but their value is 
unproved — and unless you are willing to lend your two or three- 
thousand-dollar house as a subject for experiment — -better keep on the 
safe side and buy Mound City Horse Shoe Brand House Paint, which is 
made of really precious metals, in right proportions, and rightly ground 
in pure aged linseed oil. 

Mound City Paint & Color Co. 

Good Makers of Good Paints 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


NORRIS B. GREGG, Prea 


WM. a GREGG. JR.. Vice-Pres. 


E. H. DYER, Sec 



